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THE TWO MR. PITTS. 


Tue Home Rulers are rather exact- 
ing. They expect us to change with 
their leader in a moment not only our 
views of Irish policy but our views of 
Irish history, and indeed of English 
history also ; and because we remain 
where we were they tax us with apos- 
tasy. It seems to follow that in their 
eyes a particular politician must be in 
his own person the measure not only 
of wisdom but of truth. I am not 
sensible myself of any change that 
came over my views at the moment 
when the Parnellite vote was found to 
be indispensable to Mr. Gladstone. I 
see that in spite of my Unionism I 
continue to receive the tribute of abuse 
from Jingo organs, and that a loyal 
Englishman, who is a Unionist but not 
a Jingo, may now win the double 
honours of an apostate from Liberalism 
and a “rebel.” When the integrity 
of the nation is assailed by domestic 
faction in alliance with the foreign 
enemies of the country, there is no- 
thing for it but to rally round existing 
institutions. Soldiers who are out on 
a hill-side with the enemy in front of 
them must put off to a more con- 
venient season the discussion of 
Army Reform. We can talk about 
mending the House of Lords, and about 
Disestablishment again when the 
nation has been saved from dismem- 
berment. 

My essay on ZJrish History and 
Character has been cited as a proof of 
apostasy. The essay ends with a de- 
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claration of adhesion to the Union as 
strong as words could make it, and 
founded on the very same arguments 
which I use now. It might have been 
fair to notice this, if any justice were 
due to people who have failed to go 
round with Mr. Gladstone. The essay 
was written in the summer of 1862, 
during which I was the guest of the 
then Irish Secretary at Dublin. It 
was inspired by the sight of warring 
factions, civil and religious, and was 
intended not to rekindle smouldering 
passions, but to touch a kindly chord 
and evoke the charities of history. 
While it was being composed I was in 
constant intercourse with Lord 
O’Hagan, Sir Alexander Macdonnell, 
Dr. Russell, the Principal of May- 
nooth, and other true Irish patriots, 
who were staunch Unionists at the 
same time. Only as it bears the im- 
press of that intercourse has the essay 
now the slightest value. It has been 
superseded by historical research which 
has been active and fruitful during the 
last quarter of a century. Moreover, 
since it was written, I have seen the 
Irish in America. I know better both 
what the political character of the 
Irishman is and what Irish Home 
Rule would be. Disestablishment, 
which I advocated in the essay, has 
since been carried, and the moderate 
reform of the Land Law which I ven- 
tured to propose has been far outrun 
by legislation. 

My two lectures on Pitt, which are 
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also supposed to rise up in judgment 
against me, were given in aid of the 
fund raised to obtain justice for the 
negro peasantry of Jamaica against 
Governor Eyre. On all those ques- 
tions I stand where I then stood, and 
where certain heirs and champions of 
Liverpool interests and _ sentiments 
have never stood. Perhaps the lectures, 
written for popular audiences, may 
have been a little coloured by the 
hour. But it does not seem to me 
that I have much changed my views 
about anything connected with Pitt, 
though in this case again research has 
been active and opinions must be 
modified by its results. The French 
Revolution I always regarded as the 
greatest calamity that ever befell 
mankind. ‘Let us never glorify re- 
volutions ” are the first words of the 
volume which contains the lectures on 
Pitt. The world was moving on, 
philosophy and science were advancing, 
superstition was losing ground, intelli- 
gence was gaining power, the spirit of 
reform and progress had taken posses- 
sion more or less of all the European 
thrones. Pitt, the disciple of Adam 
Smith, was master of England and was 
carrying into effect his master’s princi- 
ples, when in a disastrous hour the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, headed by a 
gang of half-mad and murderous mis- 
creants, got hold of the French Govern- 
ment and a deluge of woes ensued. 
Perhaps I now think Pitt rather 
less strong, and rather more worthy of 
esteem in other respects, than I then 
did. That he was not wanting in 
resolution was proved in his long bat- 
tle with the Opposition after his first 
accession to power, and again by his 
defiance and dismissal of the terrific 
Thurlow. More than once he over- 
ruled the King. But he had not the 
Bismarckian iron in his blood. His 
lofty manner and freezing language 
kept at a distance those whose near ap- 
proach perhaps he could hardly have 
afforded to allow. The treatment to 
which he was subjected by his medical 
advisers, who drenched him with port 
wine, crammed him with beef-steak, and 
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made him over-fatigue himself with rid- 
ing, could hardly fail to shake his moral 
as well as his bodily nerve. 

It is difficult to acquit him of weak- 
ness in the affair of Warren Hastings. 
After voting against impeachment on 
the Rohilla charge, which, as Campbell 
truly says, was the best established of 
all, and indeed is the only one which 
weighs heavily on the memory of 
Hastings, he suddenly turned round 
and voted for impeachment on the 
Cheyte Sing charge, which, as Camp- 
bell also truly says, was the least well- 
founded, and indeed, as now appears, 
had no foundation at all. That he had 
not had time before to read the evi- 
dence, is the not very creditable explan- 
ation tendered by Stanhope. The 
most likely explanation of conduct 
which amazed all Pitt’s followers at 
the time, and has amazed posterity 
since, is that Pitt gave way to the 
influence of Dundas who had a long 
interview with him that morning. 
Dundas was an able and good tem- 
pered but coarse and unscrupulous 
man, and probably not above political 
jealousy which there is no ground for 
imputing to Pitt. He was an old 
enemy of Hastings, having formerly 
moved for his recall on the Rohilla 
charge, though he now dropped that 
charge on a rather hollow pretext. He 
showed his bias by voting for Francis 
as a manager, in defiance not only of jus- 
tice but of decency, since Francis was 
an avowed personal enemy of the ac- 
cused and had fought a duel with him. 
When Hastings had been acquitted but 
had been ruined by the impeachment, 
and the Company proposed to make a 
provision for the old age of their 
illustrious and persecuted servant, 
Dundas vetoed it. As President of 
the Board of Control, wielding the 
Indian patronage of which he made 
unscrupulous use in his management of 
Scotland, he had special reason to fear 
that Hastings might supplant him. 
Vengeance overtook him when he was 
himself impeached for corruption, and 
rather harshly found guilty and struck 
off the roll of the Privy Council. 
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For opposing the King’s will on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation or 
any other subject, Pitt was in rather 
a bad position, inasmuch as it was to 
the King’s will and to an intrigue of 
the Closet that he owed his appoint- 
ment to the premiership. An in- 
trigue that transaction must be called. 
Temple and Thurlow, who were con- 
federates in the plot, though Thurlow 
kept himself in the background, had 
thought of trying it on another ques- 
tion before they tried it and succeeded 
on the India Bill. The King had a 
right, at all events as the Constitution 
was then understood, to dismiss his 
ministers and appeal against them to 
the country ; but he had not a right 
to stab them, or commission anybody 
to stab them, in the back. If all was 
right, why did not Temple deliver the 
King’s message from his place in the 
House of Lords instead of handing 
about a clandestine card? Pitt identi- 
fied himself with the transaction, both 
by accepting the premiership and by 
putting Temple into the Cabinet, though 
the plotter, whether from disappoint- 
ment or fear is a moot point, at once 
decamped. It is true that the nation, 
in its just hatred of the coalition, 
overlooked the breach of Constitutional 
right and gave the King and Pitt a 
great majority at the election which 
ensued. But that does not justify the 
breach of Constitutional right. Pitt's 
best excuse is that he was twenty- 
four and had refused the premiership 
before. 

The excellence and beneficence of 
Pitt’s Free Trade measures and re- 
trenchments during the earlier part of 
his career is not likely to be disputed, 
unless some one should be in very press- 
ing need of the Fair Trade vote. The 
contrast between those bright years, 
in which he was carrying into effect 
the principles of Adam Smith, and the 
dark years which were to follow, is 
enough to touch one to the heart. 
His diplomacy also seems to have been 
strong and successful. The Russian 
Ambassador, Woronzow, an impartial 
judge, said on one occasion that it had 
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equalled the vigour and brilliancy of 
Chatham. 

Pitt looked on the French Revolu- 
tion at first not only with calmness 
but with a kind eye. He reduced the 
forces, predicted a long reign of peace, 
and had clearly made up his mind not 
to interfere with the internal affairs 
of France. Unhappily his resolution 
failed him amidst the burst of horror 
called forth by the execution of the 
King. It is true that France was the 
first formally to declare war ; but the 
gauntlet was evidently thrown down 
when the French ambassador was dis- 
missed amidst a storm of execration. 
The French King’s fate might well 
move pity and indignation. But we 
were in no way bound to avenge him. 
Had he not abetted rebellion in our 
American colonies? Why could not 
Pitt do as Mazarin and Don Louis de 
Haro had done when England cut off 
the head of Charles the First! To 
remain quiet and allow the fever fit of 
the Revolution to pass and the in- 
evitable collapse to ensue was the only 
right and wise policy for all the 
governments. What would it not have 
spared the world ? 

Real danger of contagion there was 
none. The numbers of the revolution- 
ary party in England, as Burke him- 
self says, were contemptible. Thanks 
to the prosperity which Pitt’s policy 
had produced, the nation was con- 
tented. It had a Parliament unre- 
formed yet capable of giving expression 
to the national will, as had been shown 
in the overthrow of the coalition. It 
had trial by jury, habeas corpus, and 
a free press. The moderate party in 
France pointed to British liberty as 
their model. By loose talk about 
the sovereign people, Priestly, Horne 
Tooke, and the fatuous Duke of Nor- 
folk merely inflamed public feeling 
against themselves. The rioting was 
on the Tory side. Pitt by his war- 
taxation at last produced not political 
sedition but a bread-riot. 

On the other hand, we must allow for 
the righteous wrath which the devilish 
atrocities of the Jacobins, rendered 
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still more revolting by their monkey- 
ism, excited and continue to excite 
in all healthy and moral natures. Had 
Europe marched on the miscreants in 
the name of humanity, which they 
were shocking and polluting, it would 
hardly have been blamed. We must 
remember that the Girondists for their 
party purposes courted war. We must 
remember that revolutionary France 
did trample on the law of nations, 
though within a certain measure her 
acts might have been wisely passed 
over as those of a lunatic. We must 
remember also that the conduct of 
Fox,—whose political character had 
been formed at the gambling-table, and 
who passed from one extreme to the 
other, from the camp of ultra preroga- 
tive to that of open sympathy with re- 
hellion, swearing eternal enmity to 
North one day, coalescing with him for 
the sake of place the next, and after- 
wards rushing back into Radicalism,— 
must by his intemperance have increased 
Pitt’s difficulty in keeping the King and 
the Tories quiet. Fox had not in him a 
particle of genuine patriotism ; he could 
shamelessly exult in the reverses of his 
country, and refuse to rejoice at its 
victories if they strengthened the 
government of his rival. “The triumph 
of the French Government over the 
English,” was his remark when a 
humiliating peace was made, “does in 
fact afford me a degree of pleasure 
which it is very difficult to disguise.” 
Scott can hardly have been unconscious 
of his own gentle irony when he said 
that Fox “a Briton died.” In private 
Fox no doubt was charming, and we 
must give him credit for generous im- 
pulses, but there are few public men 
in history whom I find it more difficult 
to respect or love. 

The King naturally was bent on the 
prosecution of the war, and it is difficult 
to doubt that Pitt gave way in some 
measure to his influence and that of 
the aristocratic party. He can hardly 
have felt sure that he was right in 
continuing to heap burdens on the 
people of England and to pour out 
their blood when he had to buy allies. 
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He said that his object was security, 
which sounded well in debate. But if 
other governments could make peace 
with the Directory and the Consulate, 
why could not he? He objected that 
the Directory and the Consulate were 
born of revolution, and therefore out 
of the diplomatic pale. But every 
government that follows a revolution 
must in that sense be born of it, and 
on this principle must be the object of 
internecine war. The Consulate, how- 
ever, might rather have been said to 
have killed the Revolution than to 
have been born of it, and certainly it 
was not wanting in stability. The 
result was that Pitt had to stoop to 
the ignominy of entertaining a proposal 
that he should buy a peace of the 
Directory by giving a huge bribe to 
the scoundrel Barras. When Bona- 
parte’s boundless and felonious am- 
bition had displayed itself, and 
threatened the independence of all 
nations, the case was changed. The 
war thenceforth was not only just but 
inevitable; it was a struggle for 
national life against a universal 
brigand, and Whig sympathy with the 
enemy became vile. 

On the other hand, Pitt is unjustly 
blamed by Macaulay for not crusading. 
With what was he to crusade? With 
a host of grandees and sinecurists? 
With a pluralist episcopate and clergy ? 
With a landed gentry which refused to 
allow the land to pay its fair share of 
taxation and threw the burden on the 
people? He did all he could to stimu- 
late public spirit; and not without 
effect, for a large patriotic fund was 
subscribed. He also made a generous 
effort to suspend party, and at the 
sacrifice of his own supremacy to unite 
the chiefs of the Opposition with him- 
self and his friends in the defence of 
the nation. Even onthe French side 
the crusading spirit went for less than 
is commonly thought. What the 
crusaders chiefly did was to run away 
and murder their generals. It was a 


conscription of simple peasants, trained 
to obedience under the monarchy and 
aristocracy and blended with the 














soldiers of the old army, that, when it 
found commanders, turned the scale in 
favour of France. 

Pitt’s measures of repression were 
wrong, not because they were severe, 
for extreme cases justify extreme 
measures, but because they were not 
needed. Stanhope gives his own case 
away. “ Among the middle and upper 
classes,” he says, “ as also in the entire 
rank of yeomen, there was a detestation 
of the French excesses; and dread 
might well be felt when they saw such 
excesses held up for examples. Among 
those who in England or Scotland still 
for safety called themselves Reformers 
their open violence was plain to view 
and their secret conspiracy was feared ; 
and the public voice was loud in calling 
for activity and firmness, nay even for 
rigour, against them. In such extra- 
ordinary circumstances can we, it was 
asked, expect that mere ordinary 
measures would suffice?” Certainly we 
could, because when the great mass of 
the people and all the powerful classes 
were loyal there could be no serious 
danger. The outrages on justice com- 
mitted by terrorist magistrates and 
judges, notably in Scotland, were never 
censured by Pitt; I fear we must say 
that he defended them. If he had 
himself been free from the panic, as 
some of his advocates say that he was, 
his condemnation would be more severe. 
But he seems to have shared it so far 
as to believe that if he quitted office 
“ his head would not be six months on 
his shoulders.” At first popular 
feeling had been almost wholly with 
the Government, but the State trials 
put it largely on the other side. 

That he was a very bad War Minis- 
ter was Pitt’s misfortune, not his fault. 
It is curious that the genius of the 
father should have been so exactly 
reversed in that of his son. Chatham 
was great in war and nothing else ; 
Pitt was great in everything but war. 
It is said that Pitt had no good men 
to employ ; neither had Chatham till 
he made them. Chatham would have 
pushed Nelson and Wellesley to the 
front at once as he did Wolfe. The 
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neglect of the sailors and their 
grievances, which caused the mutiny at 
the Nore, was inexcusable, so was the 
placing of Pitt’s brother, Lord Chatham, 
at the head of a war department. So 
was the appointment of the Duke of 
York to the command of the army in 
Flanders. Pitt got the Duke recalled 
at last, but Chatham would never have 
let him go. The war finance seemed 
to have been good, though the Sinking 
Fund was a delusion; and the com- 
merce which Pitt had developed and 
continued to foster supplied the sinews 
of the war. 

To say that there were two Pitts 
was perhaps a stretch of rhetoric on 
my part, but it can hardly be doubted 
that a change came over the character. 
While the Revolution was raging, a halt 
might not unreasonably be called in the 
march of reform, though to go forward 
at a moderate pace would probably 
have been the wiser as well as the 
braver course. But Pitt did not merely 
call a halt, as Macaulay asserts, leaving 
it open to himself to return to his 
liberal policy when the crisis was over. 
In the debate on Reform in 1800 he 
said,—“ Upon this subject I think it 
right to state the inmost thoughts of 
my mind; I think it right to declare 
my most decided opinion that even if 
the times were proper for experiments, 
any, even the slightest, change in such 
a Constitution must be considered an 
evil.” He frankly avowed his change 
of opinion, justifying it by the experi- 
ence of the intervening years during 
which the Constitution had proved its 
strength and excellence by withstand- 
ing the storm of revolution. He did 
not attempt to save his consistency by 
declaring that his inmost convictions 
had been against his former policy, and 
that in pursuing and advocating it he 
had been misleading the nation and be- 
traying all who acted with him into 
false positions. The cast of his mind 
was thoroughly Liberal and in his 
happier day he would have consented 
to the repeal of the Test Act. As it 
was he went so far as to submit the 
question to the bishops, who gave the 
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answer which might have been expected 
from the prelates of a privileged and 
plethoric Church: “Save the Estab- 
lishment, let what will happen to the 
nation.” The profanation of the Sacra- 
ment as a test touched them not. On 
the question of the Slave Trade Pitt 
remained nobly true to his Liberalism, 
though by his philanthropy he offended 
the King and risked his popularity with 
his party. So he did with regard to 
the law of libel. Being thoroughly 
disinterested, he would very likely, 
when the storm was over, have returned 
to his better self. 

Through Pitt’s confidential corre- 
spondence we can see into his inmost 
thoughts, and the man must be crazed 
with prejudice who can doubt that his 
intentions towards Ireland were thor- 
oughly upright, or that his desire to 
close the history of her troubles and 
make her a happy part of the Empire 
was sincere and ardent. He was the 
first British minister whose mind was 
earnestly turned in that direction. He 
stood high above the factions by which 
Ireland was torn, and sought only to 
end their deadly strife. In private 
conversation he is described by Wilber- 
force as “resenting and spurning the 
bigoted fury of Irish Protestants.” In 
England under his ascendancy a pretty 
clean sweep had been made of the 
penal code. He carried through the 
British Parliament in the teeth of a 
strong resistance on the part of pro- 
tected interests, and at great risk to 
his popularity, a measure of Free Trade 
between Great Britain and Ireland 
which, even when reduced, would have 
opened to Ireland the door of the 
richest commercial partnership in the 
world. In introducing his Bill he said 
that of all the objects of his political 
life this was the most important, and 
that “ he was not likely ever to meet 
with another which would arouse so 
strongly the emotions of his heart!” 
Burke earnestly advised the members 
of the Irish Parliament to accept the 
boon, and it was only their peevishness 
that threw it out. Nothing in it in the 
slightest degree impeached their legis- 
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lative independence, of which, on the 
contrary, it was a distinct recogni- 
tion. People who set a high value on 
such oratory as that of Grattan and 
Flood may drop a tear over Grattan’s 
Parliament ; but no one surely can 
pretend that it was an organ of wisdom 
and justice, or deny that it was a scene 
of brawling faction and of corruption. 
The British House of Commons, which 
defenders of the Irish House say was 
equally corrupt, was not so under Pitt ; 
at least there was no pecuniary cor- 
ruption. The Government was too 
strong to need such support, as it had 
needed in the time of Walpole. 
Though entirely free from prejudice 
against the Catholics himself, Pitt had 
still to encounter it in great force on 
the part of the nation. Let us remem- 
ber that inall Roman Catholic countries 
intolerance was still the law. In 
Spanish South America, I believe, even 
the auto-dafé had not ceased. Let us 
remember that in Ireland the memory 
of Tyrconnell’s Catholic Parliament 
and the great Act of Attainder had not 
died out. Let us remember that a 
State Church was still assumed to be a 
necessary part of our polity by Tories 
and Whigs alike, and that nothing had 
a chance of passing which could be 
shown to imperil its existence. Let us 
remember that a theory of Establish- 
ment more high-pitched than any held 
by the statesmen of Pitt’s day has been 
put forth by a highly educated states- 
man of our own times, and that the same 
statesman seceded from Peel’s ministry 
in 1845 rather than be a party to an 
increase of the grant to Maynooth. 
The reform of the Irish Parliament, to 
which Pitt’s thoughts were next turned, 
was no easy matter. Reform meant 
Catholic ascendancy, and Catholic as- 
cendancy would at once have opened 
questions both about the Church and 
about the land which would have set 
the three kingdoms in a blaze. Dr. 
Ingram has clearly shown that the 
patronage boroughs were the rampart 
of the Protestant minority, which with- 
out them would have been at the mercy 
of the Catholic masses. There was but 




















one safe way of reforming Parliament, 
putting an end to ascendancy, doing 
justice to the Irish Catholics, and pre- 
venting either faction for the future 
from tyrannizing over the other. That 
way was to unite the kingdoms and put 
both the races and both the Churches 
in Ireland under the broad rule of the 
United Parliament, giving Ireland the 
full equivalent for her legislature in a 
fair share of representation. “My 
firm belief,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ is 
that the influence of Great Britain in 
every Irish difficulty is not a domineer- 
ing or tyrannizing, but a softening and 
mitigating influence, and that were 
Ireland detached from her political 
connection with this country and left 
to her own unaided agencies it might 
be that the strife of parties would then 
burst forth in a form calculated to 
strike horror through the land.” This 
was Pitt’s view, and on his mind it was 
doubly impressed by the actual sight of 
a strife of parties calculated to strike 
horror through any land. His con- 
viction must have been strengthened, 
and the necessity of action must have 
been enforced upon him by the Regency 
affair, when’ the Irish Parliament 
showed that it was bent on a division 
not only of the Legislature but of the 
Crown. He knew, no doubt, that the 
most intelligent and patriotic of Irish- 
men in the early part of the century 
had advocated Union, and that there 
had then been a general wish for it. Of 
course he knew that it was the policy 
of Adam Smith. 

The recall of Fitzwilliam was calami- 
tous, but on a fair review of the 
case Pitt can hardly be much blamed. 
He had to carry his party, the King 
and two Protestant nations, Scotland 
as well as England, with him. Nor 
could he afford by directly threatening 
Protestant ascendancy to bring on a 
storm in Ireland. Such a storm 
might have wrecked all. Fitzwilliam 
went too fast. He had scarcely passed 
a night in the Castle when he began 
to wield his besom. He behaved as if 
he had only to think of the Granville 
wing of the Cabinet, which was a 
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recent accession, not of the whole 
Cabinet and the King. But even if he 
had remained viceroy neither he nor 
any other human being could have 
found any safe way of putting an end 
to ascendancy but Union. In Pitt’s 
drafts of a Ministry for 1804 Fitz- 
william’s name appears ; so that there 
can hardly have been a radical differ- 
ence of views or a desperate quarrel 
between them. 

If the necessity of a Union was 
plain already it became overwhelming 
after Ninety-eight. That Pitt or his 
government provoked the rebellion to 
pave the way for Union is the most 
preposterous as well as the most 
atrocious of calumnies. To _pro- 
voke an Irish rebellion in the midst 
of the Revolutionary War, he must 
have been not only a fiend but a 
lunatic. The country was never in 
greater danger than when Hoche’s 
fleet appeared in Bantry Bay. When 
the hour of vengeance came Pitt sent 
the good Cornwallis as an angel of 
mercy, and evidently gave him the 
heartiest support in his mission. Corn- 
wallis says expressly that his humane 
policy was in accordance with the 
wishes of the British Cabinet. The 
Liberal Lord Moira, who was the 
spokesman of Irish wrongs at this time, 
afterwards took an active part in 
furthering Pitt’s return to power. 
The last measure of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment had been an act of indemnity for 
the illegal infliction of torture on per- 
sons suspected of rebellion. To con- 
nect Pitt’s name with anything com- 
parable to the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, or with anything that 
can be designated as blackguardism, 
would be delirium. 

Apparently because the regular army 
was identified with the Government, as 
well as from anti-national dislike of 
the army itself, it is persistently 
charged with taking part in the Irish 
atrocities. As the natives were in the 








habit of houghing the soldiers, and as 
whenever they could they massacred 
them, it is not likely that the soldiers 
But it is cer- 
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tain that they were merciful, and even 
a power of mercy, compared with the 
irregulars on either side. Wakefield’s 
emphatic testimony to this has been 
cited by Dr. Dunbar Ingram, and the 
only answer made to it is that Wake- 
field was a private man and that when 
he wrote fourteen years had elapsed ; 
as though historians were usually pub- 
lic officers,and as though the impression 
made on a man’s mind by a broad and 
momentous fact could not last for 
fourteen years. Cornwallis’s com- 
plaints of cruelty (Vol. II., pages 359, 
371, and 396) will be found to relate 
not to the regulars but to the militia ; 
so according to Cornwallis (Vol. II. 
page 415) did Abercromby’s general 
order and his famous phrase “ only for- 
midable to their friends.” 

As to the means by which the 
Union was passed, beliefs which were 
still current when I wrote have been 
dissipated by Dr. Dunbar Ingram. 
The indemnities for the loss of borough 
patronage were given by Parliament to 
those who had voted against the Union 
as well as to those who had voted 
for it, and were in entire accordance 
with the public morality of that day. 
This was known before. But Dr. 
Ingram has proved that service-money 
was not used, at all events to any 
serious extent. Of peerages, places 
and pensions some, though it appears 
not inordinate, use was made. Corn- 
wallis nevertheless gives us to under- 
stand that there was dirty work, and 
no doubt there was, for the character 
of Grattan’s Parliament was dirty in 
the highest degree. But what was to 
be done? Pitt himself was a paragon 
of disinterestedness, and no doubt 
raised the general standard by his 
noble example; but he had to deal 
with the men of his time and, in this 
matter, with the Irish politicians of 
his time. Here was a measure not 
only unspeakably beneficent but of 
vital necessity to all the people of the 
three kingdoms, and a set of selfish 
oligarchs had a veto. What course 
was there but to pay them their 
price? Surely it would have been 
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better to make all the carmen in Dub- 
lin dukes, if they had been foolish 
enough to wish it, than to give up the 
Union and fling Ireland back into an 
internecine war of races and religions ! 
Dr. Ingram has proved plainly that 
the Irish were not overawed by mili- 
tary force any more than they were 
bought with secret service - money. 
The troops in the island at the time 
appeared to have been barely sufficient 
for defence. 

A better way there was. Cromwell, 
when all authority and law in Ireland 
had perished in the vortex of civil war, 
and no power of order but the English 
army was left, simply annexed the 
island without buying anybody or 
doing dirty work of any kind, and 
called representatives of Ireland to the 
United Parliament. But Cromwell 
acted with the force of a revolutionary 
republic. Great Britain in Pitt's 
time had not, nor has she now, the 
force either of a monarchy or a 
republic. Perhaps she may have some 
day yet again the force of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland and 
Ireland ! 

That the Catholics in general were 
for the Union must be taken as proved, 
unless Dr. Ingram’s facts and cita- 
tions can be overturned. How far 
they were induced by the hopes held 
out to them of Catholic Emancipation 
and of a provision for their clergy 
cannot be said with certainty. Escape 
from the fiery hail of Protestant 
vengeance would have been induce- 
ment enough. That such hopes were 
held out is, however, unquestionable, 
though Pitt gave no actual pledge. 
At the time, owing to the King’s 
opposition, those hopes were not 
fulfilled, but they have been fulfilled 
since in ample measure, the first 
literally by the Act of 1829, the 
second virtually by Disestablishment, 
which has placed the Catholic Clergy 
of Ireland on the same footing as the 
Protestant Clergy, though the footing 
is that of religious equality, not of 
joint endowment. 

The leading opponents of the Union, 











Grattan, Foster, Ponsonby, and Plun- 
ket, afterwards ratified it ; Grattan by 
sitting in the United Parliament, where 
he voted with Government on an Irish 
Insurrection Bill, Ponsonby by accept- 
ing the Chancellorship, Foster by 
accepting a pension and compensation 
for his borough, Sir John Parnell by 
accepting compensation for his borough, 
Plunket, the fiercest of all, not only by 
sitting in the United Parliament and 
accepting office but by a Unionist 
declaration of the strongest kind. 
The Union has been practically ratified 
by the total failure of every attempt, 
including that made by O’Connell, to 
induce the people to rise against it on 
merely political grounds; for the 
present agitation derives its force not 
from political but from agrarian dis- 
content and as a political movement 
would, as its leaders are well aware, 
collapse if the agrarian question were 
settled. But the foundation on which 
the Union now rests is not the vote of 
the Ascendancy Parliament, which was 
morally worthless enough, or any 
ratifications of that vote, actual or 
constructive. The foundation on which 
the Union now rests is that of mani- 
fest expediency; and not only of 
manifest expediency, but of absolute 
necessity, it being certain that if the 
islands were separated Great Britain 
would be compelled to preserve herself 
by reconquering Ireland. The cove- 
nant with the Catholics, whatever 
may have been its form or force, was 
fulfilled, as has been said before, when 
Catholic Emancipation had been 
passed and when religious equality had 
been established. 

The suspicion has actually been 
breathed that Pitt allowed hopes of 
emancipation to be held out to the 
Catholics, knowing all the time that 
the King being a bigot would withhold 
his consent. Was he carrying on the 


farce when he submitted the measure 
to his Cabinet and laboured with 
apparent earnestness to gain the con- 
sent of each of the members? Did he 
instigate Loughborough to betray his 
confidence? Did he write the confi- 
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dential letter, which, being shown by 
Loughborough to the King, wrought 
the mischief, in order that it might be 
shown! Did he persuade Loughborough 
and the two archbishops at the fatal 
moment to creep to the King’s ear? 
George the Third though a political was 
not a religious bigot: he used to show 
his dislike of the damnatory clauses in 
the Athanasian Creed by refusing to 
stand up when it was said; he spoke 
kindly of the Methodists; he was be- 
lieved to have been influenced in favour 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland by 
the pleadings of Burke; he was in 
alliance with the Roman Catholic 
Powers against the Atheist Republic, 
and was actually protecting the Pope. 
It was at the Coronation Oath that the 
King stuck, fancying that he would 
forfeit the crown to the House of Savoy; 
and it was by Loughborough and the 
archbishops that his scruples and fears 
on this point were excited to the fatal 
pitch. If Pitt foresaw the King’s 
objection, as probably he did, he had 
reason to believe that in dealing with 
it he would have the support of high 
legal authority, including that of Eldon 
and that of Kenyon. It has been said 
that he had better at first have spoken 
freely to the King. He understood 
the management of George the Third 
better than we do. He might well pre- 
fer first to make sure of all his col- 
leagues, and then to go to the King 
with the advice of a united Cabinet in 
his hand. But whether he was right 
in this or not, the insinuation that he 
was guilty of so vile a fraud is enough 
to make one’s blood boil. Such a sus- 
picion could be engendered only in an 
imagination steeped in artifice and 
deceit. 

Pitt, when he found the King im- 
placable, resigned. What more could 
he have done? Could he have deposed 
the King? To depose the King on the 
question of Catholic Emancipation in 
the state of national feeling which then 
existed, would not have been easy. 
Pitt went further than he need have 
gone, and, we must think, did wrong 
in promising not to raise the question 
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during the King’s life. But Fox vir- 
tually did the same thing when he 
pronounced that the question could not 
be raised again during the King’s life 
by any one in office. It was a miser- 
able thing that this narrow-minded and 
half-insane old man should have a veto 
on a measure concerning the rights of 
millions and the very salvation of the 
country. But he had it, and if an 
attempt had been made, even by Pitt, 
to do violence to the King’s feelings, 
the nation would have been on the side 
of the King. In taking office again 
without leave to deal with the Catholic 
question, Pitt did nothing wrong. The 
nation had no other man, and Bonaparte 
was on the heights of Boulogne. 
Another insinuation which affects 
the character not of Pitt only, but of a 
whole group of public men, is that to 
conceal the infamies perpetrated in 
carrying the Union there wasa general 
and concerted destruction of papers. 
I am persuaded that this has no other 
source or basis than the prejudiced 
reading of a somewhat ambiguous pas- 
sage in Ross’s preface to the Cornwallis 
Correspondence. Ross, after saying 
that the Spencer, Hardwick, Sydney, 
and Melville papers had been opened 
to him, proceeds: “ Many other col- 
lections have been as cordially sub- 
mitted to my inspection, but upon 
investigation it appeared that such 
documents as might have thrown addi- 
tional light on the history of those 
times, and especially on the Union, 
had been purposely destroyed.’ Pre- 
judiced readers jump to the conclusion 
that “ purposely” must mean for the 
purpose of criminal concealment. 
“ Purposely’’ seems to mean really 
nothing more than not accidental or 
through neglect. “ For instance,” says 
Ross in the next sentence, “after a 
search instituted at Welbeck by the 
kindness of the Duke of Portland, it 
was ascertained that the late Duke had 
burnt all his father’s political papers 
from 1780 to his death.” If al/ the 


papers were burnt, the object could not 
have been specially to destroy those 
which threw a lurid light on the 
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Union ; for the suggestion that the 
papers were so mixed that it was im- 
possible to sort them, and that to 
destroy the Irish papers it was neces- 
sary to destroy the whole, is perfectly 
gratuitous and in the last degree im- 
probable. The Duke of Portland’s son 
had nothing to do with the Union. 
Just before the sentence first quoted, 
Ross had said of the archives of Dublin 
Castle, that “ though a large number of 
valuable documents still exist, many 
have been irretrievably lost, owing to 
the neglect of former years.” In a 
note he expressly denies the statement 
made by a correspondent of The Athen- 
eum, that within the last few years 
many confidential and secret papers had 
been destroyed by order of the Irish 
Government. “It is true,’ he says, 
“that from the neglected state in which, 
for a length of time, these papers had 
been left, many were lost, or inadvert- 
ently destroyed; but no intentional 
destruction ever took place.” The writer 
in The Atheneum does not allege that 
the destruction was the work of the 
statesmen responsible for the Union, 
since he says that it had taken place 
within the last few years. Neglect 
was hardly the condition in which 
papers known to contain deadly secrets 
were likely to be found. Ross gives a 
list of men officially connected with the 
passing of the Union, the whole of whose 
papers had been destroyed, but he 
breathes no suspicion of guilty purpose 
or of concert. In the manuscript book 
of Mr. Marsden, by whom many of the 
arrangements were concluded, Ross 
tells us there were many invaluable 
details; and this book he says had 
been burnt by its then possessor only 
a few years before. The man who 
burnt it can hardly have been impli- 
cated in anything connected with the 
Union, and he certainly cannot have 
been acting in concert with Pitt and 
his colleagues. The preservation of 
the Cornwallis Correspondence itself, 
with the scandalous passages so dear 
and familiar to the enemies of the 
Union, is enough to upset the hypo- 
thesis of a general and concerted 














destruction. There are some who seem 
also to believe that the State Paper 
Office and the archives of Dublin 
Castle have been kept closed from 
guilty fear. But Ross says that he had 
perfectly free and easy access and 
every facility. It is true that he was the 
first personadmitted to thedocuments in 
theState Paper Office, but he does not say 
that any applicant before him had been 
refused. No Ministry of the Interior 
in Europe, probably, opens all its 
papers to the public at large. If the 
statesmen who carried the Union had 
occasion to destroy anything in order 
to keep it from the public eye, it must 
have been for the sake of their corre- 
spondents and those with whom they 
had been dealing, and not for their 
own. 

There was, I repeat, a sad contrast be- 
tween the first and the second parts of 
Pitt’s career, caused by his having been 
drawn into the Revolutionary War. 
This seems to me as manifest as ever ; 
nor am I less sensible than I was of 
the errors into which in the latter 
part of his career Pitt was betrayed, 
though perhaps twenty-five more 
years of historical reading and reflec- 
tion may have taught me better to 
make allowance for a statesman’s 
difficulties, while, with regard to the 
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Union especially, some things have 
been cleared up by the researches of Dr. 
Ingram and other critical writers 
which were dark when my lectures 
were given. But I do not believe that 
in any part of his career Pitt ceased 
to be an upright, honourable and pa- 
triotic statesman, true to his country, 
incapable of wilfully sacrificing her 
smallest interest to his own ambition, 
proud of her greatness, tender of her 
honour, true also to the dignity of his 
own character, and utterly incapable 
of untruth. 

On comparing what I have now 
written with the lectures, into which 
I believe I have hardly looked since 
they were first printed, I find dis- 
crepancies arising from causes already 
mentioned, and some perhaps from a 
change of impression as to matters 
about which there is no absolute cer- 
tainty, and one’s impressions may 
change. I also find that my style was 
livelier twenty-four years ago on the 
platform than it is now in my study. 
But I find no change of fundamental 
principles or of the general point of 
view. “ Apostasy” seems to imply 
not only change but change with a 
motive, which I believe it would be 
difficult to assign. 


GoLpwin SMITH. 
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CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 


Il, MY MUSICIAN, 


Onr’s early life is certainly a great 
deal more amusing to look back to, 
than it used to be when it was going 
on. For one thing it isn’t nearly so 
long now as it was then, and re- 
membered events come cheerfully 
scurrying up one after another, while 
the intervening periods are no longer 
the portentous cycles they once used 
to seem. And another thing to be 
considered is that the people walking 
in and out of the bygone mansions of 
life were not, to our newly-opened eyes, 
the interesting personages many of 
them have since become ; then they were 
men walking as trees before us, with- 
out names or histories ; now some of 
the very names mean for us the history 
of our time. Very young people’s 
eyes are certainly of more importance 
to them than their ears, and they all 
see the persons they are destined to 
spend their lives with long before the 
figures begin to talk and to explain 
themselves. 

My grandmother had a little society of 
her own at Paris, in the midst of which 
she seemed to reign from dignity and 
kindness of heart ; her friends it must 
be confessed have not as yet become 
historic, but she herself was well worthy 
of a record. Grandmothers in books 
and memoirs are mostly alike, stately, 
old-fashioned, kindly and critical. Mine 
was no exception to the general rule. 
She had been one of the most beauti- 
ful women of her time ; very tall, with 
a queenly head and carriage, she always 
moved in a dignified way. She had an 
odd taste in dress, I remember, and 
used to walk out in a red merino cloak 
trimmed with ermine, which gave her 
the air of a retired empress wearing 
out her robes. She was a woman of 
strong feeling, somewhat imperious, 


with a passionate love for little chil- 
dren, and with extraordinary sympathy 
and enthusiasm for any one in trouble 
or in disgrace. How benevolently she 
used to look round the room at her 
many protégés, with her beautiful grey 
eyes! Her friends as a rule were 
shorter than she was and brisker, less 
serious and emotional. They adopted 
her views upon politics, religion and 
homeeopathy, or at all events did not 
venture to contradict them. But they 
certainly could not reach her heights, 
and her almost romantic passion of 
feeling. 

A great many of my earliest recol- 
lections seem to consist of old ladies,— 
hundreds of old ladies so they appear 
to me, as I look back through the 
larger end of my glasses to the time 
when my sister and I were two little 
girls living at Paris. I remember 
that after a long stay in England with 
our father, the old ladies seemed 
changed somehow to our more ex- 
perienced eyes. They were the same, 
but with more variety ; not all alike 
as they had seemed before, not all the 
same age; some were younger, some 
were older than we had remembered 
them—one was actually married! Our 
grandmother looked older to us; we 
were used to seeing our father’s grey 
hair, but that hers should turn white 
too seemed almost unnatural. The 
very first time we walked out with her 
after our return, we met the bride of 
whose marriage we had heard while 
we were away. She was a little 
dumpy, good-natured woman of about 
forty-five, I suppose,—shall I ever for- 
get the thrill with which we watched 
her approach, hanging with careless 
grace upon her husband’s arm? She 
wore light, tight kid gloves upon her 
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little fat hands, and a bonnet like a 
bride’s cake. Marriage had not made 
her proud as it does some people ; she 
recognized us at once and introduced 
us to the gentleman. “ Very ’appy to 
make your acquaintance, miss,” said 
he. “Mrs. C. ’ave often mentioned 
you at our place.” 

Children begin by being Philistines. 
As we parted I said to my grand- 
mother that I had always known 
people dropped their h’s, but that 
{ didn’t know one ever married them. 
My grandmother seemed trying not to 
laugh, but she answered gravely that 
Mr. and Mrs. C. looked very happy, 
h’s or no h’s. And so they did, walk- 
ing off along those illuminated Elysian 
fields gay with the echoes of Paris in 
May, while the children capered to 
itinerant music, and flags were flying 
and penny trumpets ringing, and strol- 
lers and spectators were lining the way, 
and the long interminable procession 
of carriages in the centre of the road 
went rolling steadily towards the Bois 
de Boulogne. As we walked home- 
wards I remember how evening after 
evening the sun used to set splendily 
in the very centre of the great trium- 
phal arch at the far end of the avenue, 
and flood everything in a glorious tide 
of light. What indeed did an aspirate 
more or less matter at such a moment ! 

I don’t think we ever came home 
from one of our walks that we did not 
find our grandfather sitting in the 
twilight, watching for our grand- 
mother’s return. We used to ask him 
if he didn’t find it very dull doing 
nothing in the twilight, but he used to 
tell us it was his thinking-time. My 
sister and I thought thinking dread- 
fully dull, and only longed for candles 
and Chambers’s Miscellany. A good 
deal of thinking went on in our peaceful 
home ; we should have liked more 
doing. One day was just like another ; 
my grandmotherand my grandfathersat 
on either side of the hearth in their two 
accustomed places ; there was a French 
cook in a white cap who brought in the 
trays and the lamp at the appointed 
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hour ; there was Chambers on the book- 
shelf, Pickwick,:and all my father’s 
books of course, and Zhe Listener, by 
Caroline Fry, which used to be my last 
desperate resource when I had just 


finished all the others. We lived ina 
sunny little flat on a fourth floor, with 
windows east and west and a wide 
horizon from each, and the sound of 
the cries from the street below, and the 
confusing roll of the wheels when the 
windows were open in summer. In 
winter time we dined at five by lamp- 
light at the round table in my grand- 
father’s study. After dinner we used 
to go into the pretty blue drawing-room 
where the peat fire would be burning 
brightly in the open grate, and the 
evening paper would come in with the 
tea. I can see it all still, hear it, smell 
the peat, and taste the odd herbaceous 
tea and the French bread and butter. 
On the band of the Constitutional 
newspaper was printed “ M. le Major 
Michel Eschmid.” It was not my 
grandfather’s name or anything like it, 
but he would gravely say that when 
English people lived in France they 
must expect to have their names galli- 
cised, and his paper certainly found 
him out evening after evening. 
While my grandmother with much 
emphasis read the news (she was a 
fervent republican and so was my 
grandfather), my sister and I would 
sit unconscious of politics and happy 
over our story-books until the fatal 
inevitable moment when a ring was 
heard at the bell and evening callers 
were announced. Then we reluctantly 
shut up our books for we were told to 
get our needlework when the company 
came in, and we had to find chairs and 
hand teacups, and answer inquiries, and 
presently go to bed. 

The ladies would come in in their 
bonnets, with their news and their 
comments upon the public events, 
which by the way seemed to go off like 
fireworks in those days expressly for 
our edification. Ours was a talkative, 
economical, and active little society,— 
Cranford en Voyage is the impression 
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which remains to me of those early 
surroundings. If the ladies were one 
and all cordially attached to my grand- 
mother, to my grandfather they were 
still more devoted. A Major is a 
Major. He used to sign their pension 
papers, administer globules for their 
colds, give point and support to their 
political opinions. I can see him still 
sitting in his arm-chair by the fire with 
a little semi-circle round about the 
hearth. Ours was anything but a 
meek and disappointed community. 
We may have had our reverses,—and 
very important reverses they all seem 
to have been—but we had all had spirit 
enough to leave our native shores and 
settle in Paris, not without a certain 
implied disapproval of the other people 
who went on living in England regard- 
less of expense. My father was no 
exception to this criticism. Why, they 
used to say, did he remain in that 
nasty smoky climate, so bad for health 
and spirits? Why didn’t he settle in 
Paris and write works upon the 
French? Why didn’t I write and coax 
him to come, and tell him that it was our 
grandmother’s wish that he should do 
so, that the speaker, Mademoiselle 
Trotkins (or whoever it might be), had 
told me to write? I remember going 
through an early martyrdom at these 
friendly hands, and bitterly and silently 
resenting their indignation with any- 
one who could prefer that black and 
sooty place London to Paris. Though 
to be sure the Joyers were becoming 
more exorbitant every day, and as for 
the fruitiére at the corner she was 
charging no less than forty sous for 
her Isyngy. We always talked in a 
sort of sandwich of French and Eng- 
lish. Oddly enough, though we talked 
French and some of us even looked 
French, we knew no French people. 
From time to time at other houses I 
used to hear of real foreigners, but I 
don’t remember seeing any at ours, 
except a pasteur who sometimes came, 
and a certain Vicomte de B. (I had 
nearly written Bragelonne) whose 
mother, I believe, was also English. 


Jeunes filles, jeunes fleurs, he used to say, 
bowing to the young ladies. This was 
our one only approach to an introduction 
to French society. But all the same 
one cannot live abroad without imbib- 
ing something of the country, of the 
kingdoms of the air and the earth and 
the waters among which one is living. 
Breath and food and raiment are a part 
of one’s life after all and a very con- 
siderable part; and all the wonderful 
tide of foreign sunshine and the cheer- 
ful crowds and happy voices outside, 
and the very click of pots and pans in 
the little kitchen at the back seemed 
to have a character of their own. And 
so, though we knew nothing of the 
French, we got to know France and to 
feel at home there beneath its blue 
sky, and I think to this day a holiday 
abroad is ten times more a holiday thana 
holiday at home. From mere habit one 
seems to be sixteen again, and one’s 
spirits rise and one’s exigencies abate. 
Besides the dwellers in the appartements 
and the regular customers of the 
extortionate fruitiére there used to be 
passing friends and acquaintances who 
visited us on their way to other re- 
sorts—to Italy, to the German baths. 
Some stopped in Paris for a week or 
two at a time, others for a few days 
only. Iremember three Scotch ladies, 
for whom my grandmother had a great 
regard, who were not part of our com- 
munity, but who used to pass through 
Paris and always made a certain stay. 
I was very much afraid of them, though 
interested at the same time as girls 
are in unknown quantities. They were 
well connected and had estates and 
grand relations in the distance, though 
they seemed to live as simply as we 
did. One winter it was announced 
that they had taken an apartment for 
a few weeks, and next morning I was 
sent with a note to one of them by my 
grandmother. They were tall, thin 
ladies, two were widows, one was a 
spinster ; of the three the unmarried 
one frightened me most. On _ this 
occasion, after reading the note, one of 
the widow ladies said to the spinster 




















Miss X., who had got her bonnet on, 
“Why, you were just going to call on 
Mrs. A. B., were you not! Why don’t 
you take the child back with you in 
the carriage?” “I must first go and 
see how he is this morning,” said Miss 
X., somewhat anxiously, “and then I 
could take her home, of course. Are 
the things packed?” A servant came 
in carrying a large basket with a 
variety of bottles and viands and nap- 
kins. I had not presence of mind to 
run away as I longed to do, and in a 
minute I found myself sitting in a 
little open carriage with the Scotch 
lady, and the basket on the opposite 
seat. I thought her, if possible, more 
terrible than ever—she seemed grave, 
pre-occupied. She had a long nose, a 
thick brown complexion, greyish sandy 
hair, and was dressed in scanty cloth 
skirts grey and sandy too. She spoke 
to me, I believe, but my heart was in 
my mouth ; I hardly dared even listen 
to what shesaid. We drovealong the 
Champs Elysées towards the arch and 
then turned into a side street, and 
presently came toa house at the door 
of which the carriage stopped. The 
lady got out carefully carrying her 
heavy basket and told me to follow, 
and we began to climb the shiny stairs 
—one, two flights I think—then we 
rang ata bell and the door was almost 
instantly opened. It was opened by 
a slight, delicate -looking man with 
long hair, bright eyes, and a long, 
hooked nose. When Miss X. saw him 
she hastily put down her basket upon 
the floor, caught both his hands in 
hers, began to shake them gently, and 
to scold him in an affectionate reprov- 
ing way for having come to the door. 
He laughed, said he guessed who it 
was, and motioned to her to enter, and 
I followed at her sign with the basket 
—followed into a narrow little room, 
a dining-room or passage, with no 
furniture in it whatever but an upright 
piano against the wall and afew straw 
chairs standing on the wooden shiny 
floor. He made us sit down with some 
courtesy, and in reply to her questions 
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said he was pretty well. Had he slept? 
He shook his head. Had he eaten? 
He shrugged his shoulders and then he 
pointed to the piano. He had been 
composing something—I remember 
that he spoke in an abrupt, light sort 
of way—would Miss X. like to hear 
it? ‘She would like to hear it,’”’ she 
answered, “ of course, she would dearly 
like to hear it; but it would tire him 
to play ; it could not be good for him.” 
He smiled again, shook back his long 
hair, and sat down immediately ; and 
then the music began and the room 
was filled with continuous sound, he 
looking over his shoulder now and then 
to see if we were liking it. The lady 
sat absorbed and listening, and as I 
looked at her I saw tears in her eyes— 
great clear tears rolling down her 
cheeks while the music poured on and 
on. I can’t, alas, recall that music ! 
I would give anything to remember it 
now ; but the truth is I was so inter- 
ested in the people that I scarcely 
listened. When he stopped at last and 
looked round the lady started up. 
“You mustn’t play any more,” she 
said; “no more, no more, it’s too 
beautiful,’”—and she praised him and 
thanked him in a tender, motherly, 
pitying sort of way, and then hurriedly 
said we must go; but as we took leave 
she added, almost in a whisper with 
a humble apologizing look,—* I have 
brought you some of that jelly, and my 
sister sent some of the wine you fancied 
the other day ; pray, pray, try to take 
a little.” He again shook his head at 
her, seeming more vexed than grateful. 
“It is very wrong; you shouldn’t 
bring me these things,” he said in 
French. “I won't play to you if you 
do,”—but she put him back softly, and 
hurriedly closed the door upon him 
and the offending basket, and hastened 
away. As we were coming down stairs 
she wiped her eyes again. By this 
time I had got to love her, plain, tall, 
grim, warm-hearted woman; all my 
silly terrors were gone. She looked 
hard at me as we drove away. “ Never 
forget that you have heard Chopin 
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play,” she said with emotion, “ for soon 
no one will ever hear him play any 
more.” 

Sometimes reading the memoirs of 
the great musician, the sad story of 
his early death, of his passionate 
fidelity, and cruel estrangement from 
the companion he most loved, I have 
remembered this little scene with com- 
fort and pleasure, and known that he 
was not altogether alone in life, and 
that he had good friends who cared for 
his genius and tended him to the last, 
Of their affection he was aware. But 
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of their constant secret material 
guardianship he was unconscious ; the 
basket he evidently hated, the woman 
he turned to with most grateful re- 
sponse and dependence. He was to 
the very end absorbed in his music, in 
his art, in his love. He had bestowed 
without counting all that he had to 
give: he poured it forth upon others, 
never reckoning the cost; and then 
dying away from it all, he in turn took 
what came to him as a child might 
do, without pondering or speculating 
overmuch, 
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ALICE LEE, ALICE BRIDGENORTH, MINNA TROIL. 


Some years ago an article was pub- 
lished in this magazine which was 
intended to be the first of a series of 
essays on the heroines of the Waverley 
Novels. They began with Diana 
Vernon ; and it is the writer’s hope 
that he may now be able to resume 
and carry out the work which circum- 
stances have so long postponed. It was 
originally suggested by what seems to 
be the prevailing belief of the present 
generation, that women can hardly be 
made interesting in fiction unless, on 
first experiencing the passion of love 
in its full intensity, they surrender 
themselves wholly to its influence and 
make light of all other obligations 
which interfere with its supremacy. 
A girl who can love and think at 
the same time, who weighs one claim 
against another, and is able, if neces- 
sary, to “hold passion in a leash,” 
however admirable a specimen of 
womanhood, is fancied, perhaps not 
altogether unnaturally, to be unfit for 
a heroine of romance. Now against 
this theory the Waverley Novels, less 
popular perhaps with young ladies 
and young gentlemen than they used 
to be, are a standing protest. Scott’s 
most interesting heroines are in my 
opinion precisely those who are capable 
of drinking deeply of the cup with- 
out being intoxicated by the draught, 
and who may justly be described by 
that most prosaic of all panegyrics, as 
girls of well-regulated minds. It is 
not so with his heroes. George Rob- 
ertson, Edward Waverley, Roland 
Graeme, Quentin Durward, the Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood, are infinitely supe- 
rior to the Lovels, the Bertrams, the 
Osbaldistones, the Mortons, and all the 
rest put together. But in his female 
characters Scott seems purposely to 
No. 370.—voL. Lx1. 


ineuleate the lesson, which is entirely 
consistent with all we know of himself, 
that great depth of feeling may co- 
exist with great strength of prin- 
ciple ; that the most ardent affections 
may be found in one who is habitually 
obedient to the voice of reason ; and 
that all the softness and freshness and 
tenderness of girlhood may bloom 
alongside of a stern sense of duty and 
unflinching submission to its dictates. 

Alice Bridgenorth has always seemed 
to me to be one of Scott’s most 
fascinating creations ; and she and the 
heroine of Woodstock are naturally as- 
sociated with each other both by the 
similarity of their characters, and the 
resemblance between the situations in 
which we find them placed. In the one 
story we have the Cavalier father and 
daughter and the Roundhead lover ; in 
the other the Roundhead father and 
daughter and the Cavalier lover. In 
both the girls are motherless. In both 
the hero and heroine have been brought 
up together as children, and in both it 
is the political differences between the 
two families which prevent their union. 
And what is also very curious is that 
in each case the heroine is indebted to 
the very man who had dishonourable 
designs upon her for her union with 
the man she loved. Charles the Second 
did his best to persuade Alice Lee to 
elope with him, yet afterwards exerted 
himself successfully to remove her 
father’s objections to Colonel Everard ; 
and it was the same Charles the Second 
who, having destined Alice Bridgenorth 
to the position of a royal favourite, 
afterwards persuaded Sir Geoffrey Pev- 
eril to consent to her union with his 
son. 

It should not be necessary to remind 
my readers at any length of the 
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plot of Peveril of the Peak. They 
know that Alice is the daughter of the 
melancholy Puritan enthusiast, Ralph 
Bridgenorth, livingat Moultrassie Hall, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Mar- 
tindale Castle the ancient stronghold of 
the Peverils ; that Major Bridgenorth 
and Sir Geoffrey Peveril, a Cavalier of 
long descent, stainless loyalty, and 
sound Anglican principles, had takenop- 
positesidesin the Civil War, had become 
fairly good friends afterwards, and re- 
mained so till the Restoration. They 
know that Lady Peveril took charge 
of Alice in her infancy, and that 
she was brought up with the little Ju- 
lian Peveril, Sir Geoffrey's son and 
heir, about three years older than her- 
self. They will remember that inimi- 
table scene in the “gilded chamber ” 
where the stately Countess of Derby 
surprises the two children at play, and 
Bridgenorth himself, alarmed by the 
screams of the terrified little maiden, 
rushes to the spot, only to overhear 
that the Countess, as Queen in Man, has 
put to death his brother-in-law, William 
Christian, for the crime of high treason. 
They will recollect that in his sub- 
sequent attempt to execute a warrant 
against the Countess, he comes into 
violent collision with Sir Geoffrey Pev- 
eril, the result being anestrangement be- 
tween the families, the removal of little 
Alice from the care of Lady Peveril, 
and the departure of the Major and his 
daughter to some far country which is 
carefully concealed from all the neigh- 
bourhood of Moultrassie. Fate, however, 
has so willed it that Alice and her old 
playfellow are, a few years afterwards, 
tofind themselves near neighboursagain 
in circumstances more favourable per- 
haps to the growth of an attachment 
between them than if they hadremained 
together at Martindale Castle. Julian 
is sent to be educated in the household 
of Lady Derby at her castle of Rushin 
in Man, while it is in the interior of the 
island that Bridgenorth has selected a 
retreat for his daughter, attended by a 
former servant of the Peverils and 
under the surveillance of an aunt, the 
widow of the gentleman on whom the 
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Queen Countess had taken such signal 
vengeance. 

Thus everything is prepared for the 
entrance of the hero and heroine on the 
scene in circumstances of no ordinary 
complexity, and pregnant with dangers 
and difficulties which at once seize 
hold of the imagination. We are to sup- 
pose that they first meet each other 
when Alice is between fourteen and 
fifteen and Julian between seventeen 
and eighteen. The latter is naturally 
a sportsman, and in the course of a 
fishing expedition up one of the brooks 
with which the Isle of Man abounds, 
he has been led into the neighbour- 
hood of the very house in which the 
fair Alice is secluded. The old servant 
who has been her nurse and his own, 
and has now grown into a fussy conse- 
quential kind of duenna, recognizes 
Julian on one of these occasions, and 
makes him and Alice acquainted with 
each other. We have a pleasant pic- 
ture of their growing intimacy and the 
scenes in which their love began ; the 
little brook trickling through the rocky 
glen between strips of green meadow 
land, the slim figure of the expectant 
maiden, in the unconscious innocence 
of sixteen, strolling along the margin 
in the summer afternoon and looking 
wistfully at the bend in the stream 
where the well-known form used first 
to become visible; the gallant little 
“Fairy” galloping up to the spot as 
if in sympathy with her rider’s haste, 
and thrusting her nose into Alice’s 
palm for the sugar which we may be 
sure she found there ; and then the boy 
cavalier, flinging himself eagerly from 
the saddle, grasping the willing hand 
held out to greet him, and answering 
delightedly to the flood of questions 
poured upon him by his child-mistress. 

Court news was as welcome to young 
ladies then as it is now; and Alice 
laughed over the anecdotes which he 
brought her from the castle, and per- 
haps was nearly as curious about 
the latest fashions, of which indeed 
Julian could tell her little, as if 
she had been bred at Whitehall. The 
time came, however, when he could 
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talk to her also of romance and poetry, 
and all the wonders of the foreign 
lands which he had visited. He opened 
to her a new world, and as yet was 
the only being with whom she could 
exchange ideas on all that it suggested. 
The duenna, we are told, who had 
seen from the beginning how all this 
was likely to end, rather encouraged 
it at first, for reasons of her own with 
which we have no concern ; and so the 
happy meetings continued, growing 
more and more dangerous every day, 
though Alice at seventeen remained 
as ignorant of love as on the day 
when she first saw Julian, and wholly 
unsuspicious of the nature of the 
affection which she entertained for 
him. Julian himself had been strictly 
enjoined by her attendant, as a condi- 
tion of his visits being permitted, never 
to say a word to Alice which might not 
have been spoken by a brother ; and so 
it fell out that on Julian’s departure 
for the Continent to accompany the Earl 
of Derby on his travels, love had only 
approached her under friendship’s name. 
Julian knew not whether that friend- 
ship would ever ripen into any warmer 
feeling, and only her old nurse seems 
to have had any perception of the real 
truth. 

Peveril was absent on the Continent 
about two years, leaving Alice to brood 
over his image in her solitude, and thus 
to mature and strengthen an impression 
which change of scene and a life of more 
diversion and variety might perhaps 
have weakened or effaced. In his ab- 
sence we are told she grew pale and lan- 
guid, and only the occasional letters, 
which he was able at long intervals to 
convey to her, seemed to have any 
power to revive her. 

But as for her she stayed at home, 

And on the roof she went, 
And down the way you used to come 
She looked with discontent. 

On his return to the island we may be 
sure that not many days elapsed before 
Julian was again in the saddle, thread- 
ing his way up the little valley to the 
picturesque retreat where Alice, now be- 
come a woman, was doubtless engaged 
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in thinking of him. It would have 
been natural perhaps that the novelist 
should select this moment for the reve- 
lation of those mutual feelings which 
could not much longer be concealed. 
Their first meeting after a two 
years’ separation was likely enough 
to bring it on. Scott, however, did 
not make use of the opportunity this 
afforded him, and though Alice was 
now nineteen years of age, their inti- 
macy was renewed upon its former foot- 
ing till Julian himself “ became aware 
that his repeated visits and solitary 
walks with a person so young and beau- 
tiful as Alice might not only betray pre- 
maturely the secret of his attachment, 
but be of essential prejudice to her who 
was its object.” Under the influence 
of this conviction, we are told, he al- 
lowed a considerable interval to elapse 
before he again took his way to the 
Black Fort. But when he did next ap- 
pear there further disguise became im- 
possible. Alice by her tone and manner 
betrayed so openly the pain she had felt 
at his absence and at what she supposed 
to be his neglect, that Julian could no 
longer refrain from speaking out, and 
the words which told his love told Alice 
of her own. The film fell from her eyes, 
and she saw herself as she really was, 
willing to “listen for ever.” But her 
first tears of happiness were soon to 
give way to emotion of a very different 
kind. As Julian proceeds to tell her 
the history of the feud between the two 
families, and as the gulf which it creates 
between them becomes more and more 
apparent, the sweet turns to bitter, and 
she does not hesitate to reproach Julian 
in that he, with full knowledge of all 
these obstacle and of all that her father 
had undergone, had ventured to speak 
to her of love. But her self-possession 
never deserts her for a moment, and 
she understands far better than Juliar. 
himself the difficulties which lie in their 
way. The concurrence of both Sir Geof- 
frey Peveril and Major Bridgenorth in 
such a match she believes to be a moral 
impossibility, and she most earnestly 
implores Julian to depart at once and 
never to return. Her duty to her father 
s 2 
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is now the uppermost idea in her mind. 
She shrinks from an alliance with a 
family by the head of which he has been 
insulted : she is confident that Bridge- 
north himself would be inflexible ; and 
she sees Julian depart for Martindale 
Castle to consult his own parents on 
the subject with feelings which she 
herself perhaps sincerely believes to be 
those of the strongest disapproval. Yet 
it is clear that such was not entirely 
the case ; and that under all her pro- 
tests and assertions to the contrary, the 
hope still lurked in some secret chamber 
of her heart that his mission might not 
be unsuccessful. We learn this from her 
demeanour when Peveril returns with- 
out having even dared to mention the 
subject to his father. Then she shows 
a momentary flash of temper more sug- 
gestive of the truth than even a much 
softer greeting might have been. “ I did 
not think you would have so trifled with 
me, Master Peveril,”’ she exclaims ; 
clearly betraying her disappointment 
that he has not brought better news, 
though she would probably rather have 
died than confessedas much even to her- 
self. Her indignation on this occasion 
is so very real that Julian does stay 
away from her and make an effort to 
forget her fora time. But finding that 
impossible he sets out for her residence 
once more, and a new chapter in this 
tale of true love is opened to us. 
It appears that Ralph Bridgenorth, 
though no one at the Black Fort sus- 
pected it, has all along known of 
Julian’s visits ; and the next act of the 
drama reveals his purpose in conniving 
at them. He is a perfectly upright 
and conscientious man ; but he is also 
a blinded enthusiast who can see no 
wrong in anything which promotes 
the good cause. He puts a price 
upon his daughter’s hand. Let Julian 
abandon the Cavalier principles in 
which he has been bred, and join 
heart and soul with himself in the 
Puritan schemes against the Govern- 
ment, and she is his. Let him re- 
fuse, and she is lost to him for 
ever. He does not make this pro- 
posal to Julian point-blank, and in 
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so many words. He veils it under 
many specious generalities concerning 
civil and religious liberty, the obliga- 
tions of patriotism, and the duty, if 
possible, of reforming the morals of 
the Court ; and he is always careful so 
to word his exhortations as to leave 
Julian plenty of room for interpreting 
them in the sense most agreeable to 
himself. Julian is not slow to take 
advantage of the latitude thus afforded 
him ; and who is it that undeceives him, 
who dispels the flattering illusions in 
which he allows himself to indulge, 
paints the purpose of Briegenorth in 
its true colours, and warns Julian 
in terms that carry conviction with 
them that he cannot accede to it without 
the sacrifice of his own honour and a 
complete breach with his family ? Alice 
herself—Alice who has everything at 
stake, whose whole happiness depends 
on her father continuing to regard 
Julian with favour. She makes no at- 
tempt to minimize the difference which 
separates them, or to suggest that Julian 
and Bridgenorth may meet each other 
half way. No compromise is _pos- 
sible. She is too clear sighted to 
deceive herself, too honest to deceive 
her lover, andshe resolves to show 
him that she prizes his honour above 
all earthly considerations. Few girls 
so situated would have had the reso- 
lution to act in this manner. They 
would rather have shown an inclina- 
tion to trust to the chapter of accidents, 
to hope that the natural course of events 
might be diverted in their own favour, 
or to do anything rather than represent 
the gulf between Bridgenorth and 
Peveril as impassable. Yet such is 
Alice’s strength of principle that she 
does not hesitate to do so, and this too 
at a moment when she is about to give 
the strongest possible proof of the 
depth and reality of her affection 
by half consenting to a step for which 
the attitude she has hitherto main- 
tained makes us wholly unprepared. 
On his return to the castle after one 
of his visits to the Black Fort, Julian 
is surprised in the course of the fol- 
lowing morning to receive a short 
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note from Alice begging him to meet 
her that day at noon. He hurries 
to the spot to find that her purpose 
is to warn him of the danger which 
he himself runs from the machi- 
nations of the disaffected party by re- 
maining on the island, and to entreat 
him either to return at once to 
Martindale Castle, or, still better, to 
the Continent. She again repeats 
what she has said before of her 
father’s purposes, and again re- 
news her declaration that they 
must part “at that spot and at 
that hour never to meet again.” Find- 
ing it useless to argue with her about 
the character of Bridgenorth’s views, 
and perhaps convinced himself that 
her estimate of them is correct, Julian 
changes his ground, and urges her to 
fly from the trouble to come, and 
find shelter abroad from the storm 
which she herself assures him is about 
to burst over England. She is left 
alone and unprotected. Her father is 
absorbed in politics, and willing to bar- 
“ The 


ter her for political support. 
cause,” says Julian, “is dearer to him 


than a thousand daughters.” What 
has she to lose? Whom has she to 
leave? Why not come where she would 
be loved and cherished, and where 
a befitting establishment awaited her 
in the future? This was an aspect of 
the question which does not seem to 
have occurred to Alice. Her mind 
had dwelt exclusively on the danger 
to which Julian was exposed. She 
had thought only of her duty to him, 
and of the risk which he ran of being 
tempted by his affection for herself into 
unworthy compliances with her father. 
That apprehension being removed, and 
the possibility of a union with her lover 
being presented to her from another 
point of view, and without the dis- 
honourable sacrifice which she had sup- 
posed to be an indispensable condition 
of it, she feels herself in anew position. 
What has hitherto been the basis 
of her resistance is gone. Her re- 
solution wavers, and she all but agrees 
to leave the island with her lover 
and share his fortunes on the Continent. 
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Aliceis now in theposition of the lady 
who listens ; but the proverbial result 
does not in this instance follow. 
She dwells for a moment on her lonely 
situation and thinks how many in 
her place would do as she is asked, 
Julian believes that he has conquered. 
He presses her to his side; the 
issue is for a second in suspense, till 
pride comes to the aid of duty, and 
Alice is herself again, victorious once 
more over the love which had so 
nearly mastered her, and able to 
give Julian his final answer with a 
spirit that might have moved even Sir 
Geoffrey. “Think what I, the cause 
of all, should feel, when your father 
frownsor your mother weeps, your noble 
friends stand aloof, and you, even you 
yourself, shall have made the painful 
discovery that you have incurred the 
contempt and resentment of all to 
satisfy a boyish passion ; and that the 
poor beauty, once sufficient to mislead 
you, is gradually declining under the 
influence of grief and vexation. This I 
will not risk.” I have always thought 
the manner in which Alice’s struggle 
with herself is revealed to us by her 
own words and actions one of the finest 
examples of dramatic art in the whole 
series of these novels. She is so suc- 
cessful in interposing the idea of duty 
between the reader and her own heart 
that she all but shrouds the latter 
from our gaze, though ever and anon 
some faint glimmer of the light within 
finds its way through the screen and 
reveals, notwithstanding all her efforts, 
what she is so anxious to suppress. 
It is doubtful whether even Julian 
himself is aware of the whole extent 
of her affection for him till the last 
interview of all which is recorded be- 
tween them in the island. We can 
all see, of course, that she loves him, 
but we are only permitted by very 
slow degrees to learn the depth and 
strength and warmth of a passion 
with which she has vainly wrestled, 
and which in the final scene of all 
asserts itself and will be heard, 

Julian now therefore takes leave 
of her with the delightful certainty 
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that she fully returns his affection, 
and after another interview with 
Bridgenorth, who steals upon them 
unobserved, still endeavours to persuade 
himself that a way will be found at 
last, and that he will be able to serve 
two masters without treachery to 
either. In this frame of mind he de- 
parts for London on the Countess’s 
business, whither he is soon followed 
by Bridgenorth and his daughter, who 
is entrusted to the care of her uncle, 
Edward Christian, an unmitigated vil- 
lain, and at the same time so finished 
a hypocrite that Bridgenorth believes 
him to be a saint. 

When the scene changes to London 
and the Court of Charles the Second, 
we lose sight of Alice except on 
one memorable occasion, which affords, 
however, no fresh material for the 
purpose of the present article. We 
know the snares that are set for her ; 
but no reader of these novels can 
be in any doubt of her ultimate 
safety, and while she remains in the 
background our interest is rather cen- 
tred in Fenella. For present purposes 
we say good-bye to Alice when we say 
good-bye to Man, though we get one 
more parting glimpse of her, when, res- 
cued from the toils and restored to 
her old protectress, Lady Peveril, she 
is seated by Julian’s side with a 
fair prospect of never being parted 
from him again. Sir Geoffrey be- 
lieves her to be the daughter of his 
old friend, ‘“ Dick Mitford,’ and 
makes many wry faces when he learns 
the real truth. However, the King 
intervenes, and “soon the bells of 
Martindale, Moultrassie,” &e., &e. 

Alice Bridgenorth, we are told, was 
slight, but exquisitely shaped,with dark 
brown hair and those flashing 
hazel eyes by which it should always 
be accompanied—Scott may be for- 
given for having changed the colour, 
which was blue when she was two 
years old—her features rather piquant 
than regularly beautiful, and both her 
gaiety and her gravity of an equally 
fascinating character. What Julian 
must have felt with such a creature as 


this half yielding in his arms, and 
what, when she dashed the cup from 
his lips, just when he thought himself 
secure of it, those of his own age are 
best able to tell. But the peculiarity 
of the circumstances in which Julian 
and Alice first meet, and even the 
character of the scenery in which 
for three or four years their stolen 
interviews are held,—the solitary 
house, the lonely valley, the moun- 
tain stream, the trysting place by 
the old grey stone—the family feud, 
the political agitations, the difficulties 
and obstacles which only enhance 
the ardour of a youth like Julian 
and dignify in her own eyes the pas- 
sion of a girl like Alice, seem to com- 
bine every element of romance which 
fiction can require or in which the 
imagination can revel ; while supreme 
over all sits the calm figure of sober- 
suited duty in admirable contrast 
with the rebellious wills and rosy 
visions which actuate the chief actors 
in the drama. 

Thus we see that duty with 
Alice was the ruling motive—duty 
to her father, duty to her lover, 
and duty to herself. And it is this 
combination of duty and passion, of 
reason and romance, which seems to 
me so rare in fiction, and hardly to be 
found in perfection anywhere but in 
Sir Walter Scott. The scenes in which 
its working is depicted are among 
the most powerful which he has 
written, and I have called atten- 
tion to them with the more pleasure 
because the novel is not considered one 
of his best, and its real beauties are 
in danger of being overlooked. I 
do not take the same view of 
Peveril of the Peak myself — though 
Scott may have failed in the charac- 
ter of Buckingham—but I know it is 
a general one ; and Alice in the Isle 
of Man is a flower that has blushed 
unseen by many of Scott’s genuine 
admirers. 

We now turn to Alice Lee and 
Minna Troil, two heroines unlike in 
character and in fortune, but illustrat- 
ing the same lesson as Alice Bridge- 
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north. The daughter of Sir Henry 
Lee of Ditchley is an enthusiastic 
Royalist, engaged when very young 
to her cousin, Markham Everard, and 
estranged from him by his taking 
sides with the Parliament on the 
outbreak of the Civil War. I have 
said that she and Alice Bridgenorth 
resembled each other in this, that 
each had been brought up as a child 
with her future lover. But the two 
cases were nevertheless different. 
Alice Bridgenorth was separated from 
Julian Peveril when she was scarcely 
two years old, and did not see him 
again till she was verging on woman- 
hood. They met therefore virtually 
as strangers. But Alice Lee and 
Colonel Everard had been playmates 
from childhood, and had become 
lovers before any separation oc- 
curred. At what time this took 


place, how old they were at the 
time of the engagement, or what is 
the age of Alice herself at the open- 
ing of the story, are points involved 


in some obscurity. Woodstock is 
“a tale of the year 1651,” that 
is, of six years after the battle of 
Naseby, and we understand that 
Everard fought with the Parliament 
from the beginning. The war began 
in 1642, so that if his engagement 
to Alice took place before that 
event, and was broken off afterwards, 
they must have been engaged for nine 
years at least at the date of the 
battle of Worcester, which was fought 
September 3rd, 1651. Yet at this 
time we are certainly led to suppose 
that Alice is quite a young girl, 
not more than twenty or one-and- 
twenty at the most, and she could 
not very well have been engaged at 
twelve years old. Scott was often 
careless in these matters, but as they 
have really nothing to do with the 
subject in hand we may dismiss for the 
present any pettifogging anxiety, as 
Sir Arthur Wardour would have 
called it, about the unities, and 
assume for present purposes that 
Alice is somewhere about twenty, 
and Markham Everard as_ near 
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thirty ; that they have been betrothed 
with Sir Henry’s consent, but that 
their marriage is for the present ren- 
dered impossible by Sir Henry’s ha- 
tred of Everard’s political principles. 

Here, too, Scott has taken particular 
pains to impress upon us the warmth 
and steadiness of Alice’s affection for 
her cousin, and in one supreme scene 
brings it out with marvellous force and 
pathos. But her duty to her father, 
unreasonable and violent as he is, pre- 
vails over every other consideration. 
Her uncle, Everard’s father, offers 
them an asylum in his house till such 
time as terms can be arranged for the 
redemption of Sir Henry’s estate. 
Nothing could have been simpler than 
for Alice to have married Everard, 
and for herself and her father to have 
accepted this generous offer. Such 
things were constantly done in those 
days. The Roundheads were now 
triumphant, and the restoration of 
peace re-united in innumerable in- 
stances those who had been divided 
by war. But Alice cheerfully submits 
to her father’s unappeasable wrath 
against all who had taken arms for 
the Parliament, and scarcely seeks 
to influence his determination for fear 
of giving him pain by doing so. So 
far, however, she was only making a 
sacrifice which was plainly dictated to 
her by circumstances. She could not 
have left Sir Henry Lee in his old age 
to the care of a park-keeper and a 
housemaid. It is later on in the tale, 
when placed in circumstances of a fear- 
fully trying nature, that she shows the 
full nobility of her character. The 
story of Woodstock is probably better 
known than the story of Peveril of the 
Peak, and its leading incidents more 
popular, so that a very short summary 
of them will suffice. Sir Henry Lee 
and his daughter being left in unmol- 
ested possession of Woodstock Lodge 
through Everard’s intercession with 
Cromwell, Everard himself keeps a 
respectful distance, making no at- 
tempt either to see Alice or to open 
any clandestine communication with 
her. In the meantime Albert Lee, 
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Alice’s brother, arrives at Woodstock, 
after the battle of Worcester, in com- 
pany with a Scotch page, who calls 
himself Louis Kerneguy, but is really 
the King in disguise, then a youth of 
twenty-one. Albert, after a day or 
two, leaves the lodge, and Charles, 
of course, for lack of something 
better to do, makes love to Alice, who 
is still unaware of his rank. The 
girl is not unwilling to amuse herself 
with a little innocent flirtation, though 
that it could ever come to anything 
more, “ never once entered her imagi- 
nation.” When, however, Charles, 
so to speak, begins to warm to his 
work, and to find himself more 
interested in the pursuit than he had 
expected, he is driven as a final 
argument to declare who he is. Alice 
then at once turns to stone, and the 
King is left to digest his disap- 
pointment as best he can. In the 
meantime Colonel Everard has 
been informed of what is going 
on, and after a chance encounter 
with Charles in Woodstock park, which 


is interrupted by Sir Henry Lee, he 
sends him a formal challenge, still 


believing him to be only one of 
Charles’s followers, probably Lord Wil- 
mot. It is accepted, and the combat- 
ants are to meet at the “ King’s 
Oak” at six o'clock in the morning. 

There is residing at this time with 
Sir Henry Lee a clergyman, one Dr. 
Rochecliffe, a great plotter and mana- 
ger among the Cavaliers, by whose 
advice Charles has been brought to 
Woodstock. He hears of the impend- 
ing duel, and appeals to Alice to 
prevent it. After much consideration 
it is arranged that he and Alice shall 
both appear upon the scene at the ap- 
pointed time, Alice keeping to herself 
the means which she intends to employ to 
prevent hostilities. What follows should 
be well known. Alice appeals to both. 
Charles offers a kind of compromise. 
If Colonel Everard is willing to say 
that the challenge originated in some 
unfortunate mistake, of which nothing 
further need be said, he will accept 
that instead of an apology for the 
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trouble to which he has been put, and 
will at once sheath his sword. Alice 
then turns to Everard and assures 
him that if he now perseveres, the 
consequences may be such as he will 
rue for the remainder of his life and 
after death. Everard is naturally 
surprised at the extraordinary interest 
displayed by Alice in the safety of 
his antagonist, and presses her rather 
closely on the subject. Alice now 
begins to find out that the task she 
has undertaken will tax all her 
strength. She declares that the safety 
of the supposed page comprehends a 
great deal more than that of either 
father, brother, or lover, whom, as 
Everard reminds her, she had seen 
depart for the wars with the equani- 
mity of a soldier’s daughter. This 
answer will not do. Then Alice begs 
him to take her word for what she 
cannot explain, and to believe that 
the honour and happiness of her 
father, brother and whole family are 
interested in Master Kerneguy’s safety, 
are inextricably concerned in the 
matter resting where it does. As 
Everard is still dissatisfied, and insists 
on knowing who the fugitive is, and 
what is the ground of her anxiety, the 
spirit of Alice is roused and for a 
moment overpowers her grief. 


“Tf I am thus misinterpreted,” she said — 
“TfIlam not judged worthy of the least 
confidence or candid construction, hear my 
declaration, and my assurance, that, strange 
as my words may seem, they are, when 
truly interpreted, such as do you no wrong. 
I tell you, I tell all present—and I tell 
this gentleman himself, who well knows 
the sense in which I speak—that his life 
and safety are, or ought to be, of more 
value to me than those of any man in the 
kingdom, nay, in the world, be that other 
who he will.” These words she spoke in 
a tone so firm and decided as admitted no 
farther discussion. Charles bowed low 
and with gravity, but remained silent. 
Everard, his features agitated by the 
emotions which his pride barely enabled 
him to suppress, advanced to his antagonist 
and said in a tone which he vainly 
endeavoured to make a firm one, “Sir, you 
heard this lady’s declaration, with such 
feelings doubtless of gratitude as the case 
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eminently demands. As her poor kins- 
man, and an unworthy suitor, sir, I 
presume to yield my interest in her to you ; 
and, as I will never be the means of giving 
her pain, I trust you will not think I act 
sr in retracting the letter which 
gave you the trouble of attending this place 
at this hour. Alice,” he said, turning his 
head towards her, “farewell, Alice, at once 
and for ever.” 


This one scene taken by itself is 
perhaps superior to anything in Pev- 
eril of the Peak, and exhibits Scott’s 
command of the passions in its 
highest perfection. The full discovery 
of the depth of Alice Lee’s love is 
reserved till the moment when she 
thinks she is breaking with it for ever, 
and one hardly knows whether to ad- 
mire more the heroic self-sacrifice with 
which she deliberately plans the de- 
struction of her own happiness, or the 
strength of the resolution with which 
she executes her purpose. When this 
appears to be fulfilled and the strain 
is taken off, she breaks down com- 
pletely, and faints in Dr. Rochecliffe’s 
arms. What follows possesses an in- 
terest of its own of no common order, 
and exhibits the character of Charles 
the Second in a very favourable light, 
though quite in accordance with what 
Scott has said of him elsewhere, 
namely, that he always felt deeply for 
the moment, but that impressions so 
created speedily faded from his mind. 
They had no time to do so in this 
instance, and by Charles’s intercession 
a reconciliation is effected between the 
uncle and nephew, which ends, of 
course, in the marriage of the two 
cousins. But our part in Woodstock 
is ended with the agony of Alice Lee 
in parting for ever from the man 
she loved, when a word from herself 
would have prevented it, and her 
determination not to speak that 
word, while duty, loyalty, and filial 
obedience enjoin her to be silent. 

Scott has in each of these instances 
shown his knowledge of human nature 
by making his heroine act from 
mixed motives. We are left to 
infer that if Julian Peveril’s family 
had been more on a level with her 
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own, and she had been under no appre- 
hension of being received with cold- 
ness or contempt, duty would have 
had a still harder struggle with love 
in the breast of Alice Bridgenorth. 
And it is Everard’s apparent want of 
confidence in her honour which nerves 
Alice Lee to the last supreme effort, 
the result of which, had no deus ex 
machina intervened, must have broken 
her heart. The hand of the consum- 
mate artist is visible in making the 
characters of these two young ladies 
far more interesting than those of 
other heroines who are more completely 
enthralled by their affections. I am 
speaking exclusively of their charac- 
ters, not of their fortunes or of the 
dramas of which they are the centre. 
Other novels of Sir Walter Scott’s 
might readily be named in which the 
unrestrained violence of human passions 
leads through a series of more startling 
and tumultuous incidents to more tragic 
and terrible results. But the heroines 
of these are usually swept along up- 
on the storm, doing little or nothing 
to direct its course or mitigate its 
horrors. In Rob Roy, Peveril of the 
Peak, and Woodstock they are the 
predominant and decisive influence in 
the whole story ; and they become so 
in virtue of their recognizing the 
truth that love is only entitled to a 
share even of a woman’s existence ; 
that other obligations may exist along- 
side of it, which in certain cases are 
entitled to precedence ; and that in 
giving away her heart she has not 
given away her whole self. I am very 
far from meaning either that women 
of this stamp are so uncommon in 
real life that the sex stands in urgent 
need of such a lesson as is read to 
them in these two works of fiction, or 
that Scott is the only writer who has 
tried to delineate such characters. 
But I think he is almost the only great 
English writer who has been perfectly 
successful in the attempt, and in show- 
ing that a woman of this balanced 
nature may be made supremely and 
thrillingly interesting, even as the 
heroine of a love-story. It was evi- 
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dently Scott’s intention to contrast 
these characters with others which are 
usually considered better adapted to the 
novelist’s requirements ; and this he has 
done, generally speaking, in separate 
works. But in Peveril of the Peak 
we have them both together, Alice 
Bridgenorth and Fenella, whom it has 
rather been the fashion to pronounce 
the more interesting of the two. Per- 
haps some portion of the reading public 
may be induced to reconsider the 
justice of this verdict. 

Minna Troil is a less striking illus- 
tration of the same principle of action ; 
and she differs from Diana Vernon, 
Alice Lee, and Alice Bridgenorth, in 
the nature of the motive by which her 
conduct is determined. She has been 
as deeply attached to the disguised pi- 
rate Cleveland as were either of the 
others to Osbaldistone, Peveril, or 
Everard ; she is willing to pledge her 
troth to him, and to hold out hopes 
that if he returns to Zetland “at the 
head of a gallant fleet”’ her father, 


whose family pride must otherwise be 
a fatal obstacle, might consent to their 


union. She identifies him with men 
of the stamp of Francis Drake and Paul 
Jones, corresponding rather to priva- 
teers than pirates, and believes that 
he is making war upon the Spaniards 
as an avenger of their tyranny and 
barbarity. Many girls would have 
forced themselves to go on believing 
this, even after they had seen the 
pirate crew. But Minna would not be 
false to herself for a single moment. 
She knew now what Cleveland was, 
and that he had taken advantage of 
her inexperience to make her think 
him what he was not. She dismisses 
him for ever, refusing to hold out the 
slightest hope that even if he obtains 
a pardon and distinguishes himself in 
the King’s service she will ever see 
him again. With Minna it is a ques- 
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tion of self-respect. She cannot pardon 
the man by whom she has been de- 
ceived or ally herself with one who has 
ever led such a life as he has done. 
This is entirely her own doing. 
Her father has never been appealed to. 
She is actuated by no sense of duty 
towards Cleveland, nor could she be. 
It is offended dignity and delicacy, 
shame at having been the dupe of 
her own imagination, and the impossi- 
bility of overcoming the shock inflicted 
on her by discovery of the truth which 
combine to turn Minna Troil from the 
man who has ruined her happiness. 
The situation only bears a general 
resemblance to those with which it 
has here been connected. But there are 
heroines in the Waverley Novels 
who would have had no such scruples ; 
and in Minna, different as she is from 
the other examples I have selected, 
we still see what we see in them— 
principle triumphant over passion, and 
the heroine herself all the more in- 
teresting because of it. 

Some of Scott’s heroines are lit- 
tle better than walking ladies, as some 
of his heroes are little better than 
walking gentlemen. Others stand out 
in bold relief, so as to be immedi- 
ately and universally appreciated. But 
between the two extremes may be found 
several, I think, to whom justice 
is but rarely done, though it is evi- 
dent that Scott has exerted all his 
powers on them, and though as delinea- 
tions of character they are perhaps 
among his very best. In this class I 
should certainly place two out of the 
three described in this article. I am not 
sure that Minna Troil ought to have 
been one of the three; but if she was 
introduced at all it must have been in 
the present company ; and she is surely 
too popular a heroine with too marked 
a character to have been passed over 
altogether. 
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“WeELL?” asked William, as we 
stood upon the desolate prairie, gazing 
blankly over our blackened crops. 

“Well, now!” was all I could say 
in reply. 

We certainly were two unfortunates. 
In England our professional prospects 
had been blighted by the malice of the 
examiners in law and medicine respec- 
tively, who showed such an unaccount- 
able dislike to us during our first trials 
as to convince us that it was futile to 
strive since we were doomed before- 
hand. Then our relatives professed to 
discover that we were wasting our own 
time and their money, and packed us 
off to a fresh sphere of action. 

On this side the ocean we had really 
braced ourselves for an effort, but ill 
We gave 


luck had still pursued us. 
ear to a plausible land-agent in Chicago, 
who said he was an Englishman and 
loved us, and we bought a farm of 
him, and found too late that our “ rich 


improved prairie-farm, with unim- 
peachable residential and other accom- 
modation, centrally situate in the most 
prosperous portion of that magnificent 
and booming state of Dakota, crossed 
by a main trunk-road, and close to 
a celebrated railroad centre,” was a 
wretched sterile track, with a plank 
box for a dwelling, fully thirty miles 
from a settlement, and with not even 
a neighbour under ten miles. Still, not 
caring to own ourselves swindled, we 
had hung on in desperate hope, and 
had sent home periodical accounts, 
more or less fantastic, of our condi- 
tion and prospects, and had managed 
to exist on the resulting remittances. 
And now, just when after three years 
of harder toil than we had suspected 
ourselves capable of we had managed 
at last to get a fair portion of our land 
into something resembling cultivation, 
and saw looming before us the prospect 


of at any rate some sort of a return, 
we awoke to find the June sunshine 
gleaming through a window latticed 
with icy tracery, and the water frozen 
in a bucket on the floor, and the fate 
of our tender growing corn sealed. 

William, who was more volatile than 
I, had been urging me for months past 
to abandon the place and try a fresh 
start elsewhere, but somehow I had 
been unreasonably loath todo so. It 
might be my phlegmatic nature, or it 
might be because our nearest neighbour, 
the Dutchman, had a fair daughter,— 
anyhow I would not go, and William 
would not go without me. 

“ Now, are you satisfied that it’s 
nothing but a howling wilderness we're 
in?” he asked. 

And though I did not reply, I was 
satisfied of it, and felt that not all the 
daughters of earth could bind me longer 
to such a place. 

“Philip Sinton, do you hear me?” 
William repeated. “ You're a leech by 
training, and the son of a leech; but 
what earthly benefit can you ever get 
by hanging on like a dead ghoul to 
this lamentable fraud of a farm? We 
came West to‘ grow up with the coun- 
try. How can we expect to do it 
by stopping in a part where never a 
single thing does grow? Now listen to 
me! I’m off this very day.” 

“Where?” I asked, meditatively. 

“ Where ¢”’ echoed he. “‘ Anywhere ! 
So long as it is not to a ranch on a 
boundless per-air-ie, where the life is 
as slow as—why, say as yon respected 
and costly animal.” 

He indicated another of our bad 
bargains, a sober old mule, which had 
been palmed off on us at a high price 
as being of a breed “ peculiarly adapted 
to the soil and climate.” 

“Look here, Philip!” he went on. 
“ Soberly, this is what I propose. You 
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remember all the talk we heard last 
time we were in Scuta of the big 
mining boom up in the Silverbow 
Valley? Well, I'll just take the cars 
and go quietly up there before our 
funds run quite out, and ‘ prospect 
around’ a little, as our friends would 
say. If it’s no good, and just another 
of the gigantic frauds of this gigantic 
country, l’ll come quietly back here, 
and we'll make a break together in 
another direction. But if it looks like 
paying, why then I'll stake out my 
claim like the rest, and you can follow 
up and join me. We'll leave this rich 
ranch of ours to the claim-jumpers ; 
and if the rascal that jumps this doesn’t 
thereby get full punishment for all 
past crimes, then my name’s not 
William Harlow.” 

In existing circumstances I really 
had nothing to urge against this 
scheme, and we set about immediately 
to put it into execution. It was arranged 
that I should go down with William 
to the settlement and see him start, 
and in an hour or two we were on our 
way over the prairie to Scuta. 

We reached the place late at night, 
and found that the West-bound train, 
—there was but one in the twenty-four 
hours—was timed to leave in the small 
hours of the morning. We therefore 
hung about the station till the train 
drew up, and then William took his 
seat and left me standing on the deso- 
late landing. As he said “ Good-bye ” 
he promised to write to me imme- 
diately after his arrival, so that I might 
expect at least to hear from him within 
four days. 

Nevertheless as I saw the great 
train, so full of life and light draw 
away from the station and sink into 
the darkness, a strangely forsaken 
and desolate feeling stole over me, and 
my eyes instinctively held fast to the 
retreating lights until the highest of 
them had sunk below the distant 
horizon. When daylight came, I 
trudged laboriously back across the 
great dreary ring of grassy earth with 
a sense of utter loneliness, and when 
I reached the ranch I wondered at 
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the wretched shrunken look of every- 
thing. 

The stipulated days passed heavily, 
and then I hastened to our nearest 
mail-station to fetch the promised 
letter 

“No letter for you,” said the post- 
agent. 

“Oh yes, there is,” I replied ; “my 
name is Philip Sinton.” 

“IT know it,” answered the man. 
“No letter for you, I tell you!” And 
with that he slammed down the shutter 
angrily. 

My heart sank as he did so, though 
quite unreasonably, since in these un- 
settled regions there was nothing un- 
usual in a letter being delayed. William 
was so thoroughly trustworthy, and so 
punctilious of his word, that I felt 
confident he had written and that of 
course the letter had miscarried. There 
was nothing for it but to return and 
wait patiently a little longer. 

Two days later I again made the 
tedious journey, only again to be dis- 
appointed. This time, however, I felt 
so lonely that I went out of my way in 
returning to call on my neighbour the 
Dutchman, and though I found him 
busy on his farm and not inclined for 
gossip, I counted his daughter Mina 
a famous substitute, and felt quite 
cheered by a few minutes’ chat with 
her. In fact such relief did I find 
that in future I always returned that 
way. 
And thus for a fortnight did I 
regularly every alternate day trudge 
off to the post, only as regularly to be 
disappointed. Moreover at the end of 
that time, when I called on the Dutch- 
man, Mina was missing, she whose 
comforting words had never failed to 
reassure me. I hung about the place 
for some time in the hope that she 
would re-appear, and then ventured to 
ask her father where she might be. 

‘**Mein tochter hav gone afay,” he 
answered. ‘Some frients hav fetched 
her in Bruken. Dot ish where her 


verliebte,—vot you call it?—her bet- 
trotted lif, und she go recht freudig.” 
You may guess, in the circum- 

















stances, with what crushing force this 
news fell upon me, and how cheerless 
were my after-journeys! Now I had 
to bear not only my great anxiety 
about William, but also a violent de- 
sire to get away immediately from the 
neighbourhood. And yet I dared not 
go, for fear that the missing letters 
might bear the news that my friend 
had met with no success and was 
returning. What would he think of 
me if he came back to find the place 
stripped, and no friend to welcome 
him? No! I must have patience for 
just a little longer. And thus another 
fortnight passed,—a more miserable 
time than I had ever spent before ; 
and yet there came no news of William. 
Then I resolved to go in search of him, 
and piled together our few movables 
upon our only waggon ready to start. 
But that night my anxiety kept me 
awake, and when morning came I was 
tormented with the idea that my friend 
would open the door and enter at every 
moment, and so strong was this im- 
pression that at the slightest sound I 
started nervously and thought “ Here 
he comes, at last !’’ With such a feel- 
ing it was impossible to go, and so 
another day passed, and another,—and 
yet another. But at the end of that 
time I stifled my misgivings, and har- 
nessing the old mule abandoned the 
ranch, as I hoped, for ever. 

We went at a mournful pace, and 
never had the way seemed so tedious 
or so long. The hot midsummer sun 
shone over the shelterless plain and 
the crickets and locusts whirred and 
rasped all round, while the old mule 
with sagging ears plodded on and on, till 
I seemed to fall asleep as I walked and 
lost all perception of the things about 
me. Whether I really passed into a 
state of somnambulism, or whether it 
was simply the result of the dreary sus- 
pense and loneliness of the past weeks 
I cannot say, but for the rest of the 
day my mind had constantly before it 
vivid and horrible pictures which I 
was powerless to banish. A crowd of 
faces seemed always to surround me, 
jeering, deriding, and threatening ; and 
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always I seemed to be struggling to 
get through them to find William, 
whom I knew to be just behind them, 
and yet I could not reach him. The 
cicadas’ hum translated itself into a 
babel of voices, and once or twice I 
heard most distinctly above them all 
William’s well-known call bidding me 
come to him. These visions struck 
an inexplicable terror into me, and 
several times I felt as though I must 
shout for help. But still we went 
wearily on and on, till at last, as the 
sun got low, a cooling breeze sprang up 
and blew with refreshing force across 
my brow and soothed my jaded sense, 
and soon the roof of a house loomed 
upon the horizon,-and then several 
more. My trance was broken, and I 
stepped forward with fresh vigour 
cheering up the poor tired animal, and 
we entered the settlement just as night 
fell. 

Companionship, and a strong dose of 
quinine, were the first things I sought. 
and these soon brought me back to my 
normal state, and when I awoke next 
morning after a comfortable night’s 
rest I could laugh at my dismal fore- 
bodings of the previous day. Never- 
theless I set about hurriedly to dispose 
of our belongings that I might be able 
to take my departure by the next West- 
bound train. It was the West-bound 
Express No. 1, the same as that by 
which I had watched William leave 
me. Long before it was due I was at 
the station impatient to start, and I 
kept a weary vigil into the dark hours 
of the morning. At last, however, 
just before dawn, the train came in ; 
“ All aboard!” was called, and with a 
solemn tolling of the great bell on the 
engine we steamed away over the 
shadowy prairie. 

As usual on these western trains 
there were but few passengers in the 
ordinary cars, for most of the travellers 
were for long distances and had taken 
their places in the luxurious sleeping- 
cars. Consequently the conductor had 
for this stage but little to do, and bore 
none of the autocratic and repellent 
airs which characterize his class when 
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in the full tide of their occupation, as 
he sauntered through the train with 
something of the air of a ship’s master 
whose craft is going steadily with 
plenty of sea-room. He seemed, be- 
sides, a friendly, fatherly sort of man, 
and I found no difficulty in opening a 
conversation with him as he leisurely 
examined my ticket. My eagerness 
would not allow me to wait, and almost 
at once I broached the one subject 
which occupied all my thoughts. Had 
he any recollection, I asked, of a 
young man, answering to the descrip- 
tion I gave, who boarded the train at 
Scuta a few weeks ago ? 

“Lemme think!” said he. “ Maybe 
I have now; yes,—I guess I have. 
But if he’s the one I have in mind, 
Dan’l, my brakesman, ‘ll remember 
him sure, for they chummed together 
considerable durin’ the journey.” 

“Dan’l,’ he called, as the young 
man entered the car, “d’yew remem- 
ber a smartish young coon ridin’ with 
us five or six week ago,—boarded at 
Scuta dépét ? You’en him got sorter 
friendly, I think.” 

“‘That’s so,” answered the brakes- 
man. “Stoutish and rayther tall,— 
full of colour and rayther dudish,— 
wore shin-wraps and tall collars,—a 
thorough-bred Johnny Bull, I reckon.” 

“That’s the man I mean,” I ex- 
claimed; and then I told them for 
what reason he had set off for Silver- 
bow City, and how terribly anxious I 
had become at his unaccountablesilence, 
and I begged of them to give me what 
help they could in tracing him. 

I noticed as I spoke that the men 
exchanged significant glances, but when 
I had finished they seemed embar- 
rassed, and neither volunteered any 
remark, though I could see that both 
of them had something in mind which 
they did not care to tell. So after a 
moment's silence I said point-blank to 
the conductor: “ What is it? You 
know something, I can see. Pray do 
tell me ; I will thank you, even for bad 
news. 

“ Well,” said the conductor hesi- 
tatingly, “it ain’t exactly bad news, 


but there’s gettin’ somethin’ mighty 
cur’ous about this thing. It’s right 
here ; your friend ain’t the only man 
missing that went to Silverbow; 
within the last few weeks there’s been 
at least five or six.” ‘‘Seven!” put 
in Daniel. “Seven is it, Dan’1? Seven 
men that we’re aware of that’s dis- 
appinted their friends same as you're 
disappinted. Now, it ain’t onusual in 
these onsettled parts for men to drop 
out, an’ Silverbow’s a hot place just 
now anyhow, but yet I can’t think it’s 
come to that, that they shoot new- 
comers up there just for fun; and the 
sort o’ men that we’ve been chiefly 
asked about warn’t the kind that 
looked likely to raise a dust and get 
hurt. That’s just what fetches us, 
ain’t it, Dan’l? They’re mostly all 
quiet solit-ary men, that didn’t seem to 
have no cussedness in ’em. 

“You bet that’s so,” said Dan’l. 
“Why, that last one,—him from way 
back there at Winchester, Fremont 
County—I guess I’d gone any money 
on him for a man to avoid trouble ; 
and he left word back there he’d write 
faithful soon as he landed, and never 
a word did they hear. Then that other 
from Michona,—same kind exactly, 
they might have been brothers—and 
he went awhile before, leaving a girl 
he was sweet on, and she’s been asking 
me every time we pass through if I 
could hear anything about him. Mighty 
curious, you bet!” 

Naturally the news did not tend to 
allay my fears, and it was with a 
trembling heart that I asked my sym- 
pathetic acquaintances whether they 
suspected any foul play. 

“Why, for sure you can scarcely 
help it,” the conductor replied. “ Only 
there again I’m beat. It don’t look 
like plunder. Men going up alone 
prospecting to Silverbow don’t as a 
usual thing carry much along,—nor 
when they come down either for that 
matter,” he added. “ En’ it seems to 
me that there ain’t a road-agent goin’ 
but could tell that with half an eye. 
No! these men must be de-tained, and 
I don’t profess to know how.” 














“ But surely,” I asked, “I’m not 
the first to go in search, am I?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied the conductor. 
“We've had two others along lately on 
the same biz, en’ I guess you'll find one 
of ’em up in Silverbow now,—least- 
wise he ain’t come down this road. 
The other did; en’ he tell me he'd 
traced his man into Silverbow City, en’ 
beyond that not a single sign could he 
find.” 

Beyond this the men could tell me 
nothing, though I could see they were 
both willing to do all in their power to 
help me. One thing, indeed, they were 
quite certain of, that William was still 
in the train when they left it at the end 
of their division. 

And here it must be explained that 
on these marvellous trans-continental 
lines the journey is split up into sec- 
tions, or divisions as they are called— 
generally starting and ending at some 
“city” of more or less importance,— 
in fact, tending to make their terminals 
into “cities.” Each section represents 
ten or twelve hours of continuous 
travel, at the end of which a longer 
stop than usual is made and the entire 
personnel of the train is changed, bring- 
ing a fresh set of officials on duty. 
The distance between Scuta and Silver- 
bow embraced two—or rather, we may 
say, three,—of these divisions, since 
Silverbow itself lay some distance off 
from the main line, and was reached by 
a branch, starting from the city of 
Whaycom which was the terminal of a 
division on the trunk line. Thus it was 
that these men’s certain knowledge of 
William’s movements reached only for 
less than half the distance between 
Seuta and Whaycom, but they pro- 
mised to do what they could to assist 
me beyond. 

In spite of my distress, I began to 
be strangely attracted by the gro- 
tesqueness and magnificence of the 
scenery. We had left the grand 
monotony of the prairies behind and 
were now traversing the foothills, and 
as our labouring engines climbed slowly 
over the broken edges of the plateaux, 
the clear morning sun glowed upon 
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peaks, turrets, and battlements striped 
with such strong rich tints as I had 
never seen on rocks before, while broad 
warm shadows filled the deep valleys 
which lay between. I went out upon 
the platform of the car, and gazed 
until the whole scene seemed a strange 
mirage and no reality. And soon we 
reached the crest and looked over a 
billowy land to where the Rocky Moun- 
tains pierced the horizon. 

And now we approached the end of 
the division, and drew up at the usual 
straggling group of wooden sheds 
which form the new Western city, and 
here my friends announced their de- 
parture. I thanked them for their 
kindness, and expressed a hope that I 
should find their successors as well- 
disposed towards me. 

“There now!” said the conductor 
with a laugh, “I hope you will; but I 
tell you, you'll have to look mighty 
pert if you mean to keep square with 
Dick Quanton,—that’s him that takes 
my place. He’s a mighty queer man, 
sure-ly, and there’s cert’n things that 
he’s took strong to, and cert’n things 
he’s against,—and one of ’em he’s 
against is Englishmen. He talks that 
one of his great-great-grandfathers was 
shot by the Britishers, and he hates all 
Johnny Bulls for that,—though to me 
it do seem a thin thing to hate a man 
for. Anyhow, that’s him; and he'll 
spot you for a Johnny soon as ever he 
claps eyes on you, and onless he’s in a 
mighty good humour you'll find him a 
terror,—leastwise I'll be surprised if 
you don’t. But here’s your tip,—his 
bark’s worse’n his bite. You just 
keep peaceable, and like enough he’ll 
come round and do what he can for 
you before you reach Whaycom. Any- 
how I'll give you a fair start with him, 
and after that you must rustle.” 

He was as good as his word, and 
when a little later the two came into 
the car together to check off the pas- 
sengers, he suavely told the formidable 
Dick, as they examined my ticket, on 
what errand I was bound, and asked 
him if he had any recollection of a 
passenger answering to my description 
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of William having passed along on 
his way to Silverbow. 

* What the h have I got to do 
with his business ?’’ was Dick’s violent 
comment, as he seemed to work him- 
self into quite an unnecessary rage. 
“D’you expect me to keep a reckon- 
ing of all‘the passengers that travel 
this road? How is it likely I'd re- 
member him? There’s scores of 
Johnny Bulls come along West-bound 
every week, d "em, en’ the less they 
have to say to me the better I like 
it !’’—and then he passed on. 

My friend gave me a comical look 
of sympathy as he left the car, and 
signed that he could do nothing more 
for me, and shortly after we were 
again tearing onward. 

Iwas too much annoyed with the 
gross incivility of the man to take any 
further notice of the new conductor, 
and I determined to make no fresh 
attempt to approach him, since I did 
not see that his help could be of any 
consequence whatever to me, for I had 
not the slightest reason to doubt that 
William had reached Silverbow. In- 
deed as the afternoon wore on I had 
banished the man from my thoughts, 
and was dreamily gazing from the car- 
windows upon the shadowy mountain 
masses which now loomed up just 
ahead, when I felt a tap on my arm, 
and turning saw that he had seated 
himself opposite to me. 

“Say, mister,” said he, in an altered 
submissive tone, “I hope you're not 
going to cut up rough because of what 
Isaid ’way back there; you must 
*xcuse that. You see, first coming 
aboard a train a conductor has a 
terrible deal to think about, and night- 
work ain’t improving to a man’s 
temper.” 

I had an instinctive dislike for the 
man, and there was something false 
and fawning in his tone ; but I could 
scarcely refuse his proffered apology, 
and so expressed myself satisfied. 

“Come, now, that’s kind of you,” 
he went on. “ Well, respectin’ this 
friend of yours. You see, I’ve been 








pestered several times lately by people 
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comin’ along and wantin’ to know this 
and that and the other about other 
people, seemin’ as if they thought I 
was a paid tracker, and it was partly 
that that riled me when I knew what 
you were after. But it has come to me 
as I’ve been walking these cars that I 
do remember somethin’ about a young 
fellow such as you're lookin’ for,— 
Johnny Bull warn’t he?” 

“Yes, he was English,” I said. 

“T reckon it’s the same. As arule 
I don’t take no stock in Johnny Bulls, 
seein’ what my family’s suffered from 
them ; but this young man had a nice 
free way with him, somethin’ like you, 
and he was strangely taken up with 
the scenery, much as you might be, and 
me and him had considerable chat 
together.” 

“ Did he go through with you?” I 
asked. 

“Cert’nly! My division ends right 
there at Whaycom where he’d got to 
change for the Silverbow branch, and 
we left the car together. I recollect 
him asking me which was the Silver- 
bow train, and he made straight for it, 
and that’s the last I saw of him. 
Mean to say you ain’t heard of him 
since ?”’ he asked. 

“ Not a word,” I answered, andas I 
did so I wondered more than ever 
what it was in this man’s face which 
repelled me so powerfully. 

“ Well, that’s strange,” he went on. 
“But Silverbow’s a particular hot 
place,—par - tic - ular hot—and a man’s 
got to walk terrible straight, and not 
to wink either, if he means to keep 
clear of the hard citizens ; and they’re 
particular rough on __ tender-feet, 
thinkin’ the place is fillin’ up too fast. 
But you cheer up ; like enough you'll 
find him easy; I’m acquainted up 
there, and I'll put you right with some 
people ’Il help you if any one will.” 

But even this unexpected kindness 
did not conquer my feeling of repug- 
nance, and when in talking he leaned 
forward as if to put his hand on my 
knee, I involuntarily shifted so as to 
avoid it. He noticed the movement 
and I could see resented it, and a 
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curious expression crossed his heavy 
sodden features. But his irritation 
was only momentary, and he resumed 
the conversation, though with an 
abrupt change of subject. 

“You like sceneries ?” he asked. 

“ Indeed I do,” I replied, “ when it 
is as fine as this.” 

“ Ah, but we’ve not got among it 
yet,” he said. “ Further on now there 
are some sights! There’s one place in 
particular,—would you like to seeit?” 
he asked abruptly, and as he spoke he 
fixed his restless eyes intently on 
mine. 

Not until then did I discover what 
it was which gave the strange expres- 
sion to his face, and now I suddenly 
noticed that the pupils of his eyes were 
slightly distorted, and that one was 
distinctly larger than the other. At 
the same time there came strongly 
over me the impression that his face 
was familiar to me, but for the mo- 
ment I strove in vain to recollect 
where I had seen it, though I felt sure 
that it had been in disagreeable or 
painful circumstances. I asked him 
absently what the view was that he so 
much wished mé to see. 

“The place is just before we fetch 
Whaycom,” was his reply. “We 
cross a long trestle over Lake Kali- 
paw, and right there, if you know 
where to look, you can see the finest 
view in the Rockies; and it’s just 
lucky for you you’re coming along at 
full moon when there’s light enough 
to show the snow-mountains behind 
the lake.” 

He was so enthusiastic in his de- 
scription that I felt interested in spite 
of myself, and told him that I should 
indeed like to see that view, and asked 
him, if I fell asleep, to rouse me when 
we reached the place. It seemed to 
please him that I requested this of 
him. 

“ You bet I will,” he said ardently. 
“ Tt’s just my particular favourite show 
on this road, and I don’t like any one 
that’s a friend of mine to pass without 
seeing it,—leastwise if he’s fond of 
sceneries.” 
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He sat a little longer, and pointed 
out to me a few places of interest as 
we thundered along through the 
darkening day, but nevertheless I felt 
quite relieved when he got up and left 
me. My long journey began to tell 
upon me ; I felt weary and depressed, 
and longed for sleep. But it was in vain 
that I assumed the easiest positions 
and closed my eyes determinedly ; 
sleep would not come save in short fit- 
ful snatches which seemed only to 
increase my feverishness. When night 
fell the car became insufferably close 
and hot, and when I shut my eyes 
the jarring of the train began to shake 
all kinds of ugly visions over my 
brain; the same ring of faces was 
closing round me as had tormented me 
upon the prairie, again I heard Wil- 
liam’s voice calling to me out of the 
uproar, and all at once I recognised in 
one of the faces the uneven eyes of Con- 
ductor Dick. With a strong effort to 
control my wandering senses I got up 
and paced the car, but still the vision 
clung tome. What could it portend ? 
I kept asking myself; though all the 
time my reason and experience told me 
that it was but the result of an ex- 
hausted over-harassed frame, and that 
my wild notion that this man’s face 
was among those which had appeared 
to me on the prairie was only an idle 
trick of the imagination and memory. 

To get rid of the suffocating feeling 
I stepped out upon the platform of the 
car into the cool rush of air. It was a 
perfect night. The still white moon 
had risen and was shining upon the 
waters of a swift river whose course 
we followed. Dark, pine-clad slopes 
were vaguely outlined above us on 
either hand, melting imperceptibly up- 
ward into slumbering mountains whose 
massive tranquillity rebuked our clam- 
orous hurry. Once more under this 
benign influence my fancies vanished 
and my mind recovered its composure. 
Yet I would not venture again within, 
but wrapping my coat tighter round 
me to keep out the cold, watched the 
miles fly past. I scarcely know how 
long I had stood thus, when I started 
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nervously at feeling a hand on my arm, 
and saw that it was Conductor Dick, 
who had opened the car-door unheard 
and now stood beside me on the narrow 
ledge. 

“ Wondered where you'd got,” he 
said. “ But you do right to come out 
here, it’s pleasanter than inside. But 
’say now, I hope you weren't worry- 
ing yourself about your pard; don’t 
do that now—a man’s easy lost sight of 
in this country, and I warrant you'll 
find him all right before long. Jest 
come along! We'll be on the trestle 
in a few minutes, and you can’t see 
what I want you to see from here. 
We'll have to be on the rear platform 
so as to look right behind.” 

I turned to follow him mechanically, 
and we passed through two cars to the 
last of the train, a long dining-saloon 
in which the evening meal had been 
served. This was locked and in dark- 
ness, but Dick carried the key and we 
entered and hurried through it between 
the little tables gleaming coldly in the 
moonlight. 

“There!” he said, closing the door 
behind us carefully as we stepped out 
at the other end and looked back upon 
the open track; “I reckon we'll be 
all right here, eh? Now, if I can’t 
show you somethin’ directly that'll 
beat all you ever saw, why just say my 
name ain’t Dick.” 

As he spoke the rapid pace of the 
train upon the steep down-grade was 
checked, and we came quickly to a 
stand-still. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“ We're just entering upon the Kalli- 
paw trestle,” he replied. “The driver's 
got to stop dead before touchin’ it, by 
orders, fear he shook the whole darned 
thing to pieces,—like enough he will 
some day as it is,—and he’s got to cross 
not faster than five miles to the hour. 
That gives us time enough, anyhow, 
eh?” 

As he spoke we began to crawl 
steadily forward, and I noticed that 
we were leaving the steep valley-side 
and were heading straight for a fair 
sheet of water which lay glimmering 


far below us. In the uncertain light 
it seemed from the rear as though our 
massive vehicles were launching out 
upon a cautious flight in air, but the 
loud groaning and creaking of the tim- 
bers showed that we had entered upon 
the trestle. To a traveller accustomed 
only to the more enduring railroad con- 
struction of Europe there is nothing 
more striking,—and to the timid more 
terrifying,—than the manner in which, 
on the western lines, these slim-looking 
structures are thrown across lake, river, 
and valley. A mere open scaffolding of 
timber, just wide enough at the top to 
carry the rails, seems sufficient in the 
eyes of the American engineer for any 
emergency. So long as he can find a 
sound foundation into which to fix or 
drive his piles, it seems to matter not 
to him to what height, or for what dis- 
tance he may have to carry the super- 
structure, and he rapidly raises an in- 
tricate net-work of beams which mutu- 
ally prop and support each other like a 
puzzle. Of such construction was the 
edifice upon which we had now entered. 
The long and shallow Lake Kalipaw 
lay right athwart the track, and the 
trestle crossed from shore to shore at 
its narrowest part. Its length might 
be about half a mile, and its height 
above the water fully sixty feet. The 
track was of course single, and the 
timbers on which it rested did not pro- 
ject more than two feet on either side, 
so that as we passed along the broad 
cars seemed quite to overhang the 
water. 

It was indeed a magnificent spec- 
tacle which opened before us from the 
bridge. As we moved slowly on, a 
range of snowy peaks marched into 
view, one by one, at the further end of 
the lake, and shone ghostly over the 
dark forests below. My eyes wandered 
over the placid waters to these distant 
peaks, and for the moment I forgot 
everything. 3ut my rapture was 
quickly broken by Dick’s excited tones. 
Turning quickly, I found him leaning 
with out-stretched neck over the hand- 
rail, with his eyes riveted upon the 
water. 
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“See!” he cried. “There he goes,— 
there he goes! Where’s my shooter?” 

“ What is it?” I asked, looking in 
vain for the cause of his excitement. 

“ Don’t you see it? Don’t you see 
the wapiti?” he shouted. “There, 
man, there!—right below us, swim- 
ming the lake!” 

I grew as excited as he was and 
hung from the platform beside him, 
vainly striving to catch sight of the 
elk. 

“See! He’s heading straight for 
the bridge,” he cried! “Here, man, 
stand right here on the step! Quick, 
or you'll loose him! Gim’me your 
hand, and then you can lean well for- 
ward! No, your other hand. You 
needn’t grab the rail. I'll hold you 
fast enough !” 

Confused and hurried, I leaned for- 
ward as he directed, but still held fast 
to the rail. 

“See him now?” he screamed ; and 
at that instant I felt his fingers ner- 
vously tearing at mine, and before I 
could realise what he meant, I was 
flung suddenly forward and fell head- 
long from the car. 

Fortunately when I felt his hand on 
mine my fingers had instinctively 
tightened their grip of the rail, and it 
was this alone which saved me from 
instant destruction. As it was my 
whole weight fell on my arm with a jar 
that nearly dislocated it, but I was 
instantly aware that my life was at 
stake, and hung dangling with a grip 
like death. A second later I had 
twisted myself about and seized with 
my other hand the edge of the plat- 
form, and not till then had I time to 
look up. 

In a confused way I thought it must 
have been some sudden oscillation of 
the car which had thrown me from my 
feet, and I gasped to my companion 
for help. But even as I did so, I saw 
with horror that I was doomed. The 
glaring eyes and distorted face of a 
maniac hung over me, and he was even 
then striving with convulsive fury to 
crush my clenched fingers with his 
heavy boot while in his free hand his 
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revolver was waving close over my . 
head. That one glance was enough— 
I saw it all now! Fool that I was, 
not to have seen it before! Those un- 
equal eyes,—the sinister look I had 
shrunk from—the capriciousness and 
excitement—were they not tokens 
clear as noonday? The most unobser- 
vant might have recognised them ; and 
yet, I, whose training should at least 
have guarded me, had heeded them not, 
and had placed my life in the hands of 
a deliberate and cunning homicidal 
maniac. 

I screamed for help,—but I knew it 
could not come. My voice was lost 
amid the creaking of the trestle and 
the rumble of the train; and even 
had it reached the occupants of the 
nearest car, what chance had I? The 
bolted door of the dining-car divided 
us, and my fate was a question of 
seconds! I groaned in utter helpless- 
ness; and then the madman’s foot 
crushed down upon my fingers and 
broke them from their hold, and I fell. 

Yet again was a brief respite vouch- 
safed me. In falling I had struck 
heavily upon a supporting beam, and the 
motion of the train threw me forward 
across it, leaving me precariously bal- 
anced. One leg hung loose between the 
sleepers, but the other rested across 
the rail and sustained me as I lay 
maimed and dazed. 

But still I was not to escape! The 
ping of a pistol-shot and a sudden hot 
pain in my shoulder roused me, and I] 
saw my enemy, a few yards away, 
hanging over the rail of the slowly re- 
treating train, revolver in hand, 
deliberately taking aim at me as I 
lay helpless. Again came the ping 
and a puff of white smoke from the 
platform, and a bullet rang on the 
metals close to my head. Again,— 
and I shrieked,—the bullet had entered 
my thigh. Then consciousness must 
have left me; for when I looked up, 
the train had gone and even the rever- 
beration of the rails had ceased. I was 
alone, and still hanging from the trestle, 
with the full moon above me and the 
restless waters below. 
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Slowly the events of the night came 
back to me and I began to realise my 
position. Every moment gave me 
exquisite pain, but I seemed to have 
no broken bones and managed to drag 
myself into a more secure position. 
Then I lay quiet awhile, thinking. 
The awful strain I had passed through 
caused a momentary feeling of positive 
happiness and security to float over 
me. But alas! it soon faded. What 
could I do? Wounded and fainting, on 
a narrow bench barely wide enough 
for me to balance upon, with an open 
network of cross-beams and the gurgl- 
ing water below. To lose my hold was 
to be dashed to death among the 
timbers, and to fall, a lifeless corpse, 
into the lake. To lie where I was 
meant certain death from the next 
string of cars which passed. Yet how 
to escape? To cross the long interval 
which separated me from either shore 
was a feat I should have hesitated to 
attempt even in broad day with all my 
vigour—to do so in my present state 
was utterly impossible. I shouted till 
my voice grew weak, but I knew it was 
hopeless. The steep cliff-like shores 
were untenanted, and probably the 
nearest houses were in Whaycom, a full 
mile beyond the trestle. And in the 
hurry and bustle of the train’s arrival 
at that town I might be sure that I 
should not be missed by any one. 

And with that there came a new 
terror upon me. Suddenly I remem- 
bered that the mad conductor’s term 
of duty ended there,—that it was there 
he dwelt,—that he knew his plan of 
flinging me clean off into the lake had 
failed. With his devilish craftiness 
would he not come back to make sure, 
—to shove my body off into the water 
if I was dead, and if not to——? 

Even as these thoughts flashed upon 
me I felt a slight tremor in the rail, 
and heard a distant hollow sound as of 
a footstep on the timbers. I had 
always obstinately refused to carry 
arms, counting myself secure in peace- 
ful intentions. How I cursed my folly 
now ! How easy to have feigned dead, 
and to have dropped the madman in 
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his tracks when he approached! And 
that distant tap, tap, tap on the timbers 
was growing clearer and clearer! 
Already I could discern against the 
sky the figure of a man on the bridge ; 
and who but that madman would ven- 
ture across it at such an hour? Could 
I do nothing for my life? There were 
still some minutes before he would be 
able in this uncertain light to dis- 
tinguish me among the timbers. Must 
I let that precious interval pass with- 
out one effort? 1 peered over the edge 
of my beam and saw that from either 
end of it a cross-tie sloped inward at a 
sharp angle and disappeared into an 
entanglement of shadows. Were it 
possible for me to reach those shadows 
I might lurk there unobserved while 
my enemy passed overhead! But how 
to reach them? There was just one 
chance,—a fearful chance! Might it 
not be possible to drop upon the 
cross-tie and slide along it? I must 
try ;—if I fail—well, ’tis but the inevit- 
able result another way ; that is all. 

The pain, as I dragged myself to the 
outer edge of my bench, was almost 
greater than I could bear, and 
smothered groans would escape me. 
And then? In vain I probed the 
space below me with my uninjured 
leg, the sloping surface of the cross- 
tie was still some feet beyond, and to 
lower myself with my crippled hands 
was utterly impossible. Nearer and 
nearer came the footsteps. Now, or 
never! I closed my eyes in prayer, 
and flung myself off in the direction 
of the beam. 

It was indeed a desperate throw, 
but I won! I fell across the timber, 
and, quite helpless, shot swiftly along 
it. For one moment I swayed danger- 
ously, then brought up suddenly and 
violently, and found myself jammed 
safe in the angle between the sloping 
surface and an upright, almost directly 
under the rail. I dared not move, 
scarcely breathe ; and hung, limp and 
awkward, just as I had slipped, while 
above me I heard the steady, calculated 
tread approach. 


It was he, sure enough! I heard 
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his voice and shuddered. Had he 
heard me? He was muttering im- 
patiently, and when he was nearly 
overhead he paused. Distinctly I 
could hear his words. “ Reckon it 
was somewhere hereabouts. Oughter 
see the carcase, d him. Squirmed 
off, and fallen in, I reckon ; not likely 
he’d catch among the timbers. D 

him for this trouble,” he shouted in 
sudden anger, “d—— him, I say. 
What cause had he to hang and kick ? 
What better was he than th’ others, 
that he need put up his games on me? 
Nine before, and never a hitch; and 
now a circus like this! But he 
was a Johnny Bull and he did it to 
spite me!” Then his voice fell again 
into a madman’s cunning chuckle. 
“Fancy now, the boys hearin’ my 
gun,—wouldn’t have thought it! But 
there’s nothin’ unready about Dick, 
that there ain’t! Dick ‘ll go one 
better than the gang,—won’t we, Dick ? 
Reckon now there ain’t a man won't 
talk when he gets home about that 
elk he saw in the water that Dick 
Quanton fired at!” And then, still 
chuckling, he went on a few steps, and 
I could not catch his words. But he 
seemed irresolute and came back again, 
evidently anxiously scanning the lake. 
Suddenly he broke into a loud discord- 
dant laugh. He had caught sight of 
my hat, which in my last struggle had 
dropped off and fallen into the water. 
“Ha, ha! There he goes, there he 
goes!” he shouted. “Promised you 
you would find your friend! Guess 
you've done it, eh, you Johnny 
Bull ?” 

Alas! this was what I had been 
dreading ever since I found myself 
lying on the trestle! This then had 
indeed been my poor friend’s fate! 
Even in the midst of my terror and 
pain I mourned him. To think that 
fine light-hearted lad should have fallen 
victim to this wretched maniac ! Surely 
this was the cruellest blow of all. 

The sight of my hat seemed to have 
calmed and satisfied the bloodthirsty 
wretch, and he went contentedly back. 
But he had done his worst, and I scarce 
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cared to notice that his footsteps were 
gradually receding. Absolute silence 
settled down around me. 

* ~ * * 

“Steady, mates! 
ain’t a stiff yet!” 

With this voice in my ears I opened 
my eyes, to find that it was broad 
daylight and that I was being tenderly 
hoisted to the bridge by a group of 
men who were looking down on me 
with sympathetic faces, while the one 
who spoke was slung by my side and 
was supporting me. 

Gradually, like the memory of a 
frightful dream, my sufferings unrolled 
themselves before me and I moaned. 
Whereupon, even in mid-air, my com- 
panion applied to my lips a flask of 
acrid whisky, and this so far revived 
me that when we reached the track I 
was able to give some kind of an ac- 
count of what had happened to me. 
Significant nods and glances passed 
from man to man when Dick Quanton’s 
name was mentioned, and I could see 
that in spite of their horror and dismay 
the majority believed that I had told 
the truth. Only one suggested that I 
was a “dead-beat” tramp who had 
been stealing a ride and had fallen off 
the brake of a passing train, and he 
was promptly silenced. Indeed the 
general belief in my honesty took 
rather an awkward form, for as they 
bore me off the trestle each man in- 
sisted that I should drink from his 
flask, and the result was that before 
we had reached the town I was once 
more incapable either of speech or 
motion, and I verily believe that their 
vile whisky came near doing what the 
mad conductor had failed to do. How- 
ever my condition was credited to my 
injuries, and they pitied me the more 
for it. 

I learnt afterwards that I owed my 
rescue to the bridge-patrol, who noticed 
fresh blood-stains on the timber in the 
course of his daily examination of the 
structure, and on searching closely for 
the cause, detected what he believed to 
be the dead body of a man upon the 
cross-tie. But for the prompt aid 
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which he called up, I am inclined to 
think his prognosis would have been 
correct. 

Dick Quanton was supposed to be 
asleep in bed when the officers entered 
his house to arrest him. But when 
they reached his room he was ready 
for them, and in the terrible struggle 
which followed his madness revealed 
itself clearly enough to all of them,— 
indeed two of the men will bear the 
evidence of it to their dying day. 
From the investigation which ensued 
it appeared that his family and friends 
had long known that he was a prey to 
strange illusions, but they regarded, or 
affected to regard, them as innocent. 
Perhaps it was because he had always 
been a dangerous man to meddle with, 
that they did not care to interfere. 
He was, of course, passed on from the 
prison to the madhouse, and died soon 
after of general paralysis. 

The number of his victims was never 
accurately known, but in my own mind 
[ have no doubt that the number I 
heard him mention was the true one. 
They were probably all despatched 
within a period of six or seven weeks, 
and poor William must have been one 
of the first. Many other travellers 
afterwards recalled that he had tried, 
on one excuse or another, to tempt 
them to the rear-platform. These were 
all men who were travelling alone and 
were bound for the Silverbow region, 
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for, with that diabolical cunning which 
characterised all his actions, the mad- 
man sought only to entrap those who 
were not likely to be soon missed. 

None of the bodies were recovered, 
nor was it likely that they would be, 
for the strong current which sets 
through the narrows would carry any- 
thing falling from the bridge into the 
deeper recess of the lower basin. But 
a close examination of the central 
portion of the trestle yielded ample 
confirmation of my story. Many of 
the outstanding lower buttresses bore 
here a blood-stain, and there a few 
clotted hairs or a shred of clothing, 
showing where the falling men had 
struck upon them. From this it may 
be supposed that in most cases death 
would be swift and merciful. 

When after a long and _ tedious 
convalescence I at last regained my 
strength, it need scarcely be told that 
I had had enough of the West, and 
was only too glad to leave the country 
altogether and to return to my friends 
at home. But my nerves have never 
quite recovered, and even now, only 
with grave discomfort can I undertake 
a railroad journey, and it is only in 
rare cases of absolute necessity that 
I adopt this mode of travel at all. 
Certain am I that I shall not again 
on any excuse venture aboard a West- 
Bound Express. 

GeorGE FLAMBRO. 
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MODERN SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Most men cherish an exaggerated 
memory of the happiness of the good 
old times. They are not contented with 
asserting a comparative superiority, 
making due allowance for their own 
waning capacity of enjoyment ; things 
were, they say, absolutely of greater 
excellence when Plancus was consul. 
But they almost always make at least 
one exception. They draw the line at 
their own school-days, Fathers glory 
in impressing upon their sons the 
hardships they underwent in the pur- 
suit of grammatical knowledge. The 
teaching was bad, the punishments 
Draconian, the food execrable. In 
some respects, no doubt, their remi- 
niscences are worthy of credit. Boys 
are on the whole infinitely better 
looked after in these days than they 
were fifty years ago. Yet there is 
still room for improvement, and especi- 
ally, it seems, in the matter of their 
books. This at first sight may appear 
paradoxical, for all the world is aware 
of the vast increase in the number of 
so-called aids to knowledge. For one 
annotated edition of a Greek play in 
the old days there are now at least a 
score, many of them the handiwork of 
good scholars. Elementary mathe- 
matical books, histories, primers of 
German and French, introductions to 
various branches of natural science, 
may be counted by the dozen. School- 
masters have spread like the locust, 
and all the machinery of teaching has 
multiplied a hundred-fold. But despite 
this expansion in every department it 
cannot be shown—the reverse can 
perhaps be shown—that the education 
of the average schoolboy has made, 
in point of book-learning, any serious 
advance. 

As regards Latin and Greek a good 
deal must be laid to the charge of the 
modern vocabulary, designed to super- 


sede for younger boys the old- 
fashioned lexicon. The innovation, 
apparently so humane, is in reality 
most pernicious. Within the compass 
of some fifty pages it is not possible 
to do more than indicate in briefest 
fashion the particular meanings which 
will suit the particular text. Space 
will admit of no attempt to trace the 
gradations of meaning through which 
a word passes ; we get the bald Eng- 
lish which will make sense in special 
passages, and no more. Naturally, 
therefore, when a boy is promoted 
from this grandmotherly system to the 
full-blown work of Liddell and Scott, 
he is taken completely aback. He has 
never learnt, and is now probably too 
old ever to learn, how to use a dic- 
tionary ; and if, as we assume, he be 
one of the great mediocrity, he finally 
leaves school with a suppressed, if not 
outspoken, hatred of all things classi- 
cal, and experiences the utmost diffi- 
culty in satisfying the requirements 
of such examiners as cross his path. 
When there were none of these little 
glossaries, boys learnt at all events 
how to look out words, There was a 
better chance of their becoming fair 
scholars in the end; in fact the few 
English classical authorities who have 
enjoyed more than a local reputation 
were produced on this plan. At worst, 
there were no new dictionarial myste- 
ries to be painfully solved when they 
rose to a higher form. They had be- 
come more or less acquainted from the 
very first with the ponderous volume 
which was to be their boon - com- 
panion throughout their scholastic life. 
Whereas, in these days, there must be 
many boys who have never explored 
the pages of a dictionary at all. This, 
save to the clever ones in the class, 
must ever be a fatal error. 
Another,anda scarcely less,hindrance 
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to the development of truescholarship is 
due to the multiplicity of notes now 
current. It was hard enough before 
to understand the original, but it is 
doubly hard to have to extract the 
editor’s drift as well as the author’s. 
Again there is but one author, while 
there are editors innumerable, and not 
always to be reconciled. Almost every 
assistant-master who has taken a fairly 
good degree considers himself com- 
petent to edit Cesar and Euripides. 
Even granting that the renderings 
are excellent, they can hardly be de- 
fended when they lead, as they un- 
doubtedly do in most cases, to a blind 
reliance on another’s wisdom. More- 
over they render superfluous all notes 
onthe boy’s own part. When everything 
is explained by reference to the end of 
the book, what need can there be for 
him to annotate on his own account, 
which used to be thought so essential 
to true learuing? The teacher, too, 
has little left for him to do beyond 
correcting mistakes which arise from 
sheer idleness in neglecting to consult, 
or from failure to remember, the 
editor’s interpretations. There exists 
little or no inducement to give a ver- 
sion of his own when every difficulty 
stands already expounded in black and 
white. Lightly come, lightly go; so 
easy a method of solving all problems 
may be extremely satisfactory at the 
moment to the juvenile mind, but the 
solution is by no means so likely to be 
retained as it is when laboriously 
evolved by the pupil himself, or dis- 
pensed judiciously by the teacher and 
committed to writing by the class. 
Only minds and natures of a superior 
order can withstand the insidious 
influence of such a method, which, 
in plain words, is not much better 
than legalized cribbing. If any ad- 
vantage is to be gained from notes 
they ought surely to be suggestive 
rather than final. Otherwise, so far 
from fostering thought and origi- 
nality, they aie eminently calculated 
to repress both. It should be the 
teacher's business to provide a good 
English rendering at the end of the 


lesson. This, however, is seldom done, 
and, indeed, he can hardly be blamed 
for the omission when, perhaps, a 
better scholar than himself has already 
furnished the class with a careful 
translation of all passages whose 
meaning in our own tongue is not 
readily discernible. Oral interpreta- 
tion is far more likely to rest in the 
memory of small boys than the printed 
page. Often enough the editor's 
version, though remembered literally, 
is not really understood and itself 
stands in need of explanation. It is 
not seldom couched in language which 
is not familiar to the tiro and must be 
itself rendered into his vernacular. 
Failing this he is too apt, while to all 
appearance having acquitted himself 
well, to pass on with quite erroneous 
notions of the friendly annotator’s 
meaning, and is, in fact, left in a state 
of grosser ignorance than ever. 

It is strange, and little to the credit 
of our head-masters and scholars gene- 
rally, that we are still without a First 
Latin Grammar which is universally 
accepted. Dr. Arnold suggested a 
scheme for getting up what he called 
national grammars. He thought it 
would be a good plan “that a certain 
portion of each grammar (Latin and 
Greek) should be assigned to the 
master or masters of each of the 
great schools: eg. the accidence to 
one, syntax to another, prosody to a 
third; or probably with greater sub- 
divisions ; that then the parts so drawn 
up should be submitted to the revision 
of the other schools, and the whole 
thus brought into shape.” Perhaps 
he credited the race of pedagogues 
with too much amiability ; it did not 
strike him that even in so elementary 
a matter as Latin grammar one scholar 
is not fond of subjecting his views to 
the criticism and correction of another. 
In fact the knowledge and explanation 
of grammar constitute the very ten- 
derest ground upon which learned men 
can meet; when it is a question of a 
corrupt or crabbed passage a friendly 
suggestion is not unwelcome, but 
no man likes his grammar to be 
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called in question. At any rate 
Dr. Arnold’s co-operative system has 
not hitherto been found to answer. 
The conflict of many minds appears to 
be fatal to a plain unvarnished state- 
ment of the mysteries of oratio obliqua, 
or the objective and subjective geni- 
tives. The great Rugby master was 
strongly of opinion that Latin, rather 
than English, is the proper vehicle 
whereby to convey instruction in these 
and similar perplexities; it is more 
easily remembered, he maintained, 
when once learnt. Also, “ the simpler 
and more dogmatical the rules are, the 
better.” This advice has not been too 
freely followed in recent publications. 
The so-called Latin primer now in most 
general use is full of faults and am- 
biguities, thus proving how hard it is 
for even the best scholars to be either 
accurate or lucid in small things. It 
is but a sorry advertisement of our 
skill, and may be not unfairly dis- 
missed with the words of a famous 
review : “this book contains much 
that is new and much that is true; 
but what is new in it is not true, and 
what is true is not new.” It may be 
doubted whether the grammars of Dr. 
Wordsworth, with a few judicious 
emendations, would not even now 
supply the lower forms with the 
soundest and simplest introduction to 
Latin and Greek that they are ever 
likely to get. 

The spread, then, of classical know- 
ledge among boys of average intellect 
in this country seems to be seriously 
handicapped by inaccurate and obscure 
grammars on the one hand, and texts, 
with rare exceptions, too copiously or 
enigmatically annotated on the other. 
But modern languages fare, as they 
have ever fared, even worse. The idea 
is long ago exploded that it is possible 
at a public school to learn colloquial 
French or German, yet a good many 
parents, and a few masters, still cling 
to the fond belief that those tongues 
are there taught and learned in a very 
thorough manner as regards grammar 
and the art of translation. Let us 
once more hear the Doctor’s opinion. 
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In a letter addressed to the Chairman 
of the Trustees of Rugby School, he 
writes ; “I assume it certainly, as the 
foundation of all my view of the case, 
that boys at a public school never will 
learn to speak or pronounce French 
well under any circumstances.” Ex- 
perience has proved the absolute truth 
of this sentiment. Even with the 
advantage of lessons from the most 
highly-polished Parisian, the French of 
the ordinary British schoolboy remains 
at or below the standard of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe. And not merely in point 
of pronunciation, which might be for- 
given him ; but his ignorance is hope- 
less in genders, deplorable in past 
participles, profound in syntax. This 
ought assuredly not so to be. To 
learn French as a dead language, 
which is all that is usually attempted, 
must, one would think, be within the 
capacity of even the plainest under- 
standing. The fault lies with the 
teachers and the books. In spite of 
their failure from every point of view, 
we obstinately persist in employing 
foreigners to teach the elements of 
their own mother-tongue. In spite of 
probably mutual antipathy, and his 
own utter inability to appreciate the 
difficulties which offer themselves to 
the insular mind, the unhappy German 
or Frenchman still continues to reign 
as the dispenser of instruction in 
modern languages. It is a tradition 
to which we cling notwithstanding 
the disastrous results with which it 
has been invariably associated. It is 
not merely that, as a general rule, he 
fails to combine the swaviter in modo 
with the fortiter in re. English masters 
too often exhibit a similar incapacity. 
But he cannot in the nature of things 
grasp the full insidiousness of the 
many pitfalls which his language sub- 
mits to the alien student. We would 
forgive him the imperfect discipline 
which distinguishes his class if he 
could but bear in mind that he is not 
teaching little Gauls or Teutons. 
There does indeed arrive a point at 
which his assistance becomes indis- 
pensable, or, in any case, of the 
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greatest value. But this is at a 
much later period of the pupil’s cur- 
riculum. When boys have thoroughly 
mastered the French and German 
grammars, and have made some pro- 
gress in the art of translation from 
and into those tongues, it is of im- 
mense importance to converse with 
the lively native, to learn at his lips the 
very finest pronunciation, and extract 
from him the quintessence of style and 
diction. This, however, is a sublimity 
to which only a very few of our school- 
boys can pretend to soar, and in the 
earlier stages, which are all that are 
scaled by the majority, the teaching 
should undoubtedly be confided to 
Englishmen whose attainments in this 
particular line have been tested and 
approved. It ought not to be difficult 
to find men properly qualified for giving 
this elementary instruction; at any 
rate, if the system were encouraged, the 
demand would certainly and speedily 
create an adequate supply. 

Grammars compiled by foreigners 
for use in English schools are for the 
most part highly unsatisfactory. But 
happily our own countrymen have here, 
and with the greatest success, come to 
the rescue, for nothing in this depart- 
ment can be better than the books 
which bear the name of the head- 
master of University College School. 
The selection of authors for trans- 
lation, however, leaves much to be 
desired. In classical studies the 
choice is limited. For beginners there 
is nothing for it but to go through 
the stereotyped course of Lucian and 
Xenophon, Cesar and Ovid, and it is 
not our fault that these writers dealt 
with matters not in themselves at- 
tractive to the youthful mind. Prob- 
ably few Greeklings or infant Romans 
were called upon to study them. We 
are compelled to make the best of 
what has come down tous. But the 
case is quite different where modern 
languages and modern writers are 
concerned. What boy of twelve or 
fourteen can be expected to derive any 
pleasure from the travels of Heine or 
Goethe? Niebuhr’s Heroengeschichten 
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may inspire a passing interest, but we 
get enough about Hercules and Perseus 
in our Latin and Greek. Why do not 
editors take the trouble to select and 
annotate, if they will, books really 
adapted to the tender years which they 
are intended to occupy? French and 
German reading for little boys surely 
ought not to be above the standard of 
the English books in which they are 
accustomed to take delight. Not 
many children are found engrossed in 
English works corresponding in diffi- 
culty of language or allusion to 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, or 
even to Madame de Witt’s Derriére 
les Hates ; yet these, and such as these, 
are put into their reluctant hands at 
our public schools, when they are but 
just entered upon their teens. Heine’s 
Reisebilder are charming when we are 
old enough to enjoy the published 
travels of some of our own eminent 
countrymen, but certainly not before 
that date. From another point of 
view also the selection is ill-advised. 
The end at which we are supposed to 
aim, but of which we have hitherto 
fallen lamentably short, is essentially 
a practical one. We seek so to fami- 
liarize our boys with the French and 
German idioms that on leaving school 
they may be competent to turn the 
knowledge they have acquired to 
definite and remunerative account. 
Experience has proved the impossibility 
of teaching an English lad, while at 
an English school, a foreign language 
colloquially. Something in him revolts 
against the idea, and it has long since 
been abandoned as impracticable. But 
he might at least be taught to under- 
stand a newspaper and write a gramma- 
tical and idiomatic letter. What per- 
centage even of those who hail from the 
“modern side” can compass either of 
these things? They are assuredly not 
to be learned by reading laboriously 
fragments of Schiller and Uhland, 
of Fénelon and Guizot. Those who 
naturally have a turn and taste for 
literature will find out for themselves in 
good time the beauties of dramatic or 
historical authors in whatever tongue 
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they have been well grounded; but 
meanwhile a vast amount of time is 
wasted by forcing them to begin at the 
end instead of at the beginning. 

The old-fashioned Euclid, which 
alone used to represent the earliest 
steps in geometry, is being gradually 
superseded by modern treatises, mostly 
modifications of the original. Arithme- 
ticand elementary algebra, though their 
rules and formule must always remain 
pretty much the same, are no less fre- 
quently appearing in a new dress, or 
what purports to beso. Mathematics 
being a branch of study which does 
not admit of much taste or humour, or 
even divergence of opinion, there 
could, in point of fact, be no reason 
why, when once first-rate manuals had 
been written, others should be written 
at all. A dead language is no doubt 
an excellent field for the display of 
elegant scholarship and refined specu- 
lation, but there is little room for air- 
ing one’s wit in a plain statement of 
Rule of Three orthe Binomial Theorem. 
Yet every mathematical master thinks 
he can improve upon Todhunter, and 
if, by compiling a little book, which is 
practically Todhunter’s but contains a 
new set of examples, he can oust that 
great man from the school, he feels 
that he has not lived in vain. More- 
over, he makes money by the venture. 
He does not depend, like other writers, 
upon the caprice of the public, for his 
public is already secured tohim. Gen- 
eration after generation of boys must 
buy his books ; generation after gener- 
ations of parents must pay for them, 
and usually without the advantage of 
that liberal discount which is so pleas- 
ant a feature of book-buying in these 
days. 

It has of late become the fashion 
to exhibit, to use a medical term, 
modern history in doses or epochs. It 
would take some time to enumerate 
the various series now current, but for 
junior school use they seem to be of 
doubtful utility. The old maxim about 
“ grasping the universal” must needs 
fall to the ground when the history 
of England is set forth in a dozen 


or more periods, each by a different 
writer. History is always liable to 
be merged in the particular views of 
the historian, and in this shape it 
can scarcely escape that dismal fate. 
Instead of gaining a general impression 
of the subject by means of the facts, 
and the facts alone, the boy is apt to 
become hopelessly confused among the 
heterogeneous opinions which he is in- 
vited to remember. A rabid Royalist 
has, perhaps, written on Cromwell, a 
Protestant on Queen Mary, a Jesuit 
on the Georges. All breadth of view 
is obviously swamped, Far better 
leave him to the facts and let him 
trust to his own brains for one-day 
evolving some sort of criticism of 
them. For later reading these separ- 
ate and self-contained little volumes 
may possibly have their use. But for 
small boys the prevalent multiplication 
of small books, whether on history or 
any other subject, is a grievous mis- 
take. Facts, not fancies, are the proper 
food for the schoolboy up to a certain 
point in his career. We are, as a na- 
tion, notoriously ignorant of even the 
facts of our own history and gec- 
graphy; and until such elementary 
knowledge has been mastered it seems 
to be sheer folly to burden our boys’ 
minds with the unimportant opinions 
of a crew of third-rate historians. 
This multiplication of school-books 
is, in truth, one of the banes of 
modern education. It entails, among 
other evils, a quite unnecessary ex- 
pense. The much-enduring race of 
parents may well stand aghast at the 
long list of works nowadays deemed 
indispensable for their sons, especially 
when they contrast it with the too 
often meagre result. If they are 
curious enough to overhaul them in 
detail they may derive further food 
for reflection from the discovery that 
scarcely a single volume has been read 
through; many, indeed, especially of 
those in French and German, have been 
used only some half-dozen times, while 
a few have never been so much as 
opened. A change of form is held to 
involve also a complete renewal of 
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book-furniture. "What wonder, then, 
that by the general run of boys no- 
thing is learnt thoroughly? A poor 
smattering of each subject is all that 
can be fairly looked for under such a 
system. In many respects the prin- 
ciples of education, as regards both 
boys and girls, have certainly been 
altered for the better during the past 
few years. Young ladies, possessing 
no musical soul, are not now compelled 
to waste thousands of precious hours 
in futile strumming on the keyboard. 
For boys Latin verse is no longer 
obligatory ; even the hitherto inevit- 
able study of Greek may be escaped, 
and that of German substituted ; but 
the plague of books, and, what is 
worse, of books half-read, remains. It 
is as though the irony of schoolmasters 
had too literally accepted in their 
pupils’ behalf the Baconian dictwm, 
‘*Some books are to be tasted.” Of 
those others which “are to be chewed 
and digested” the supply seems to 
have failed altogether. That much 
vaunted institution, the modern side, 
is partly responsible for this. It was 
adopted from most laudable motives. 
As the Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
confidently expected to inaugurate 
perennial peace, so was the modern 
side hailed as the symbol of a mil- 
lennium of industry. There were to 
be no more idle boys, for the tastes 
of all would now be consulted. Those 
who shied at Homer might now, if 
they pleased, take refuge in Heine, 
while those in whose nostrils the name 
of Greek iambics was not too fragrant 
might seek consolation in the pages of 
Moliére, or the chaste delights of geo- 
metrical drawing. By this time it is 
pretty generally admitted that the 
plan has only succeeded to a very 
limited extent. The clever or in- 
dustrious get on as they get on every- 
where ; the idle go on still in their 
idleness and remain as ignorant as 
they would have done had they been 
fed on Xenophon and Euripides. It 
was very soon discovered by the subtle 
juvenile intelligence that modern work 
is on the whole much easier, and more 


capable than the ancient classics of 
being scamped. Parents were deceived 
by the peremptory ring of the title, 
and cherished glorious visions of the 
choicest Civil Service appointments 
for their stupidest offspring. Too 
late the bitter truth dawned upon 
them that not only were their stupid 
ones incapable of competing success- 
fully in a Civil Service examination, 
but now, by abandoning their Greek, 
they had rendered themselves quite 
unable even to matriculate. In short, 
as the homely proverb runs, they 
were between the devil and the deep 
sea ; both the University and the 
Office looked askance at them. And 
thus was exposed the hollow mockery 
of the modern side, which, however, 
still continues to flourish in its pecu- 
liar fashion, for parents are human 
and “hope springs eternal.” But in 
the end, if anything in the shape of 
competition be attempted, recourse 
must be had, in an alarming percent- 
age of cases, to the services of that best- 
abused of middlemen, the Crammer. 
It would be an excellent measure 
could a Censor, or Censorial Board, be 
appointed whose province it should be 
to exercise a general and particular 
supervision with respect to school- 
books—if not all, at least those which 
are to be used in the earlier stages of 
public education. Such a Board should 
be composed of members who are not 
only experienced teachers, but also 
above suspicion as to the depth, breadth, 
and accuracy of their own knowledge. 
Its verdict should be final, and it 
should be empowered to amend or 
reject at pleasure. Legislation of this 
kind, if judiciously exercised, could 
not fail to be most salutary. For one 
thing, it would probably lead to some 
sort of uniformity in elementary class- 
books, which at present is very con- 
spicuous by its absence. As things 
are, no two schools use the same books, 
and it is impossible to predict from 
year to year what changes may occur 
in the list. This uncertainty is in- 
telligible enough, and perhaps even 
necessary in the case of the more ad- 
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vanced scholars ; it is well, no doubt, 
that they should take advantage of 
the newest lights in each subject. 
But we have now been teaching the 
elements long enough to feel pretty 
sure that no new primer of any kind 
is likely to be essentially superior to 
some that have gone before it. A 
great many ought certainly to be ex- 
terminated root and branch. Our 
censors, having made their selection, 
would next, by an easy transition, pro- 
ceed to regulate the proportion in 
which for young boys the hours should 
be assigned to the various subjects. 
Some of the glaring reproaches of the 
present curriculum might then be hap- 
pily removed. A public school-boy, 
for instance, as now educated, if he 
follows the regular course and declines 
to be modernized, may possibly acquire 
a certain facility in respect of transla- 
tion from Latin and Greek, and in com- 
position. He has been well drilled in 
the topography of ancient Athens and 
Rome, and knows all about the Sicilian 
expedition and the Samnite wars. But 


he is sublimely ignorant of his own 
country’s history; to name the vic- 
tories of Marlborough or Wellington 
is too often beyond his powers, while 
of constitutional developments he has 
learnt never a word. It is the same 


with geography. He knows with 
minute correctness where to look for 
Canne, Sphacteria, or Miletus, but ask 
him to enumerate the chief towns of 
Lancashire, the provinces of the Aus- 
trian empire, or the largest rivers of 
India, and he is speechless. Of what 
is commonly called general informa- 
tion his stock is extremely small ; he 
is well up in the uses of the middle 
voice, but knows little about the 
French Revolution and less about 
Burke. His classical studies would not 
suffer appreciably if they were cur- 
tailed by a few hours, and the time thus 
gained were devoted to the perusal of 
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European history and the modern 
atlas. 

The members of our Censorial Body, 
if they were as judicious as we assume 
them to be, would also by a stroke of 
the pen abolish all foreign instructors 
in the elements of French and German. 
By confining the labours of these 
gentlemen to the higher forms, in 
which they would presumably have to 
do with boys to whom the future is 
beginning to wear a serious aspect, 
they would invest them with a dignity 
which hitherto they have invariably 
lacked, In their present position they 
have to fight against tremendous odds. 
The hours assigned to them, as com- 
pared with those allowed to classical 
masters, are absurdly few. Who can 
teach French in two hours a week, the 
pupil during the remaining hundred 
and forty-two never giving the matter a 
thought? Whoever yet could point 
to a boy who, not being in a class 
specially devoted to modern subjects, 
gained more than the feeblest hold on 
the language throughout his school- 
course, unless indeed he enjoyed ex- 
ceptional advantages in the holidays ? 
But even in the most favourable 
circumstances foreign masters could 
not hope to succeed in teaching the 
rudiments of their native tongue to 
little boys in a class. The experiment 
has been tried for a great many years 
and has always resulted in failure. 
But let the drudgery be as distasteful 
as it may, it must yet fall to someone's 
lot ; and that someone ought to be a 
qualified Englishman, who knows and 
can anticipate the difficulties which 
youthful islanders are likely to en- 
counter, explaining them in words 
adapted to the intelligence of his 
hearers—and who also is able to 
enforce that discipline without which 
all teaching, native or foreign, comes, 
and must always come, to nought. 


ARTHUR GAYE. 
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Sunpay after Sunday, a little con- 
gregation, rarely more than two hun- 
dred in number, assembles in a large 
upper room in one of the most desolate 
and depressing of our London districts. 
There is nothing in the appearance of 
these people, if you meet them in the 
street, to distinguish them from their 
fellows ; they are a little more gaunt 
perhaps, have just a touch more fire 
in their eyes, as if the struggle for life 
had been somewhat harder for them 
than for others, but that is the only 
difference. They bear all the outward 
signs and tokens of common-place, 
peace-loving, law-abiding citizens ; nor 
is it until they are in their own upper 
room that there is any manifest proof 
that they are not as other men. When 
once they have taken their places there, 
however, a subtle change seems to 
come over them; the expression of 
despondency, habitual to many of them, 
is replaced by one of exultation ; they 
turn the leaves of their Bibles with a 
rapt eagerness that is almost terrible ; 
their faces glow with fervour as they 
read the denunciations of the prophets, 
and light up with enthusiasm as they 
linger over the mysticism of the 
Apocalypse. They draw keen delight 
from the thought of being “the sect 
everywhere spoken against,” and re- 
joice that every man’s hand is against 
them, for their hand is against every 
man; they rejoice, too, that they, 
simple craftsmen as they are, are on 
the one side, while the wealth, dig- 
nity and culture of the world are on 
the other. They sit there waiting for 
the coming of the Lord. “He must 
now be at hand,” they say, firm in 
the faith that He will raise them to all 
honour and glory—yes, raise them, but 
not one beyond their little sect. They 
never waver in the belief that the 
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countless millions who make up the 
rest of humanity are doomed, most 
indeed to annihilation, but some to 
punishment. These people—worthy 
good-hearted fathers, tender, loving 
mothers—live in our midst, and never 
doubt but that we are all lost, and 
that they, some few thousands at 
most, will be saved. You seek in vain, 
too, for any sign of sorrow or regret 
on their part that it should be so; the 
ruthless cruelty of their creed does not 
seem to strike them. Did not David 
and the patriarchs of old rejoice with 
exceeding gladness at the destruction 
of the enemies of God? Why then 
should they hide their joy at the 
thought that the punishment of the 
wicked is approaching ? 

Such a creed is inhuman, if you will ; 
but yet, from its very ruthlessness, it 
has a strange fascination of its own, 
and it is not lacking too in a certain 
note of pathos—a pathos that is due to 
the sternness of the logic that has forced 
those who hold it to the conclusions 
they have arrived at. For each mem- 
ber of this little sect is animated by 
one keen desire—a longing to frame 
his life and thoughts in accordance 
with the commands of his God. He 
finds it written—or rather so he thinks 
—do this. The command may outrage 
every instinct of his nature, but what 
of that? Who is he to question the 
wisdom of the Highest? And with the 
blind faith of a fanatic he obeys the 
order. Patriotism, citizenship, he ab- 
jures, for he acknowledges no ties but 
those to God; and in this our day of 
altruism and philanthropy he has no 
thought beyond literally obeying the 
scriptural injunction to work out his 
own salvation. 

Scattered through England, Scot- 
land, New Zealand, and America, you 
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may find these people—Christadel- 
phians, as they call themselves—all 
characterized by the same distinctive 
features, for theirs is not a religion 
that admits of variableness or the 
shadow of change. The Christadel- 
phian is the youngest of our sects; it 
is scarcely a quarter of a century since 
it first received a name, and only a 
few years since its founder died. This 
founder possessed in a marked degree 
all the traits that distinguish his fol- 
lowers. He too, as they, was in earnest 
—fiercely, oppressively in earnest—and 
in him their ruthless egotism was in- 
tensified. Of course, in his day he was 
accused of being a charlatan, but most 
unjustly, for no man ever lived who 
was more lacking in the qualities 
necessary for a successful impostor ; 
his manner was aggressive, sometimes 
almost brutal, and he seemed doomed, 
even when he said the right thing, to 
say it at the wrong time. His life is 


one long series of blunders, some of 
them almost grotesque in their ab- 
surdity. It is perhaps to these very 


blunders that his history owes half its 
interest. We are all such opportunists 
in this our day that it is positively 
refreshing to meet with a man who is 
absolutely without reticence; who in 
season and out of season proclaims 
each thought as it rises in his mind ; 
and who, without a suspicion that he 
is offending, will talk to bishops of 
clerical indolence, and to brewers of 
the evils of drink. 

Deficiency in tact, however, is not 
Dr. Thomas’s only claim upon our 
notice. In every age there have been 
some few men—very few as a rule— 
who, casting aside traditions, have 
boldly undertaken to solve for them- 
selves the problems of life and eternity. 
Dr. Thomas was one of this little 
band. At a certain moment of his 
life he made a solemn vow to put aside 
all worldly cares and interests and 
devote himself, heart and soul, to 
discovering the truth of those things 
whereof he had heard, and to solving the 
mystery of the relation of God to man. 
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It may seem to us that the solution he 
arrived at is cruel and unnatural ; but 
at any rate it is one that has been 
accepted with joy by some thousands 
of his fellows,—and which of us have 
been able to find for ourselves any 
solution at all? As Lessing says, 
it is the seeking for truth, not the 
finding of it, that ennobles a man ; 
and for some years of his life at least 
the first Christadelphian sought for 
truth earnestly and ceaselessly. 

John Thomas was born in London, 
April 12th, 1805. His father, the 
Rev. John Thomas, belonged to the 
great Micawber class, and there are 
few professions which at one time or 
another he did not practise. For 
some years he was a servant of the 
East India Company, then a dissenting 
minister; and, having consecutively 
held the post of preacher in some 
half-dozen churches in the course of as 
many years, he started a school. In 
this he was really successful; just, 
however, when it was most pros- 
perous, he closed his school and 
accepted an appointment under the 
Gas Company. But, erratic though 
he was, there was one work to which 
he devoted himself with unswerving 
industry—the education of his son. 
In the midst of the confusion caused 
by the perpetual wanderings of his 
parents, the boy’s work was never 
allowed to be neglected. Sometimes, 
if their sojourn in one place was un- 
usually prolonged, he was sent to 
school, but never for long, and up to 
the age of sixteen it was from his father 
he learned all he knew. He was then 
placed with a doctor at Chorley to 
pick up what knowledge of medicine 
he could in a surgery. He re- 
mained at Chorley six months, with 
a doctor at Paddington two years, 
and, when he was nineteen, he was en- 
tered as a student at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. He attended the lectures 
there for three years, during the latter 
part of which time he held the office 
of demonstrator of anatomy in one of 
the medical schools. Having taken his 
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diploma and practised as an assistant, 
he began his weary wait for patients at 
Hackney. To while away the tedium 
of his daily life, he contributed fre- 
quently to The Lancet, especially during 
thecontroversy raised by Professor Der- 
mott’s essay on the Materiality of the 
Mind. During these years Dr. Thomas 
led the life of an ordinary London pro- 
fessional man ; he was devoted to scien- 
tifie research, and had a marked dis- 
taste for theology—the result of living 
with a father who was a profound theo- 
logian. He attended the French Pro- 
testant Church regularly, and naively 
gives his reason for doing so—a desire 
to improve his French. 

Patients were long in coming, for 
John Thomas possessed none of the 
qualifications of a popular London 
doctor; he therefore determined to 
emigrate to America, and, having 
obtained the appointment of surgeon 
to the seventy-four passengers on board 
the Marquis of Wellesley, a sailing 
vessel, he left London May Ist, 1832. 
The voyage was aterrible one ; storm 
followed storm, and the old worn-out 
ship, which had not even a chrono- 
meter on board, soon showed how 
little fitted it was to contend against 
such weather. In mid-ocean the 
masts were carried away, and, as the 
sea became more and more furious, 
the passengers, a wild godless set 
enough from what we hear of them, 
were seized with panic, and insisted 
upon having prayers on board. The 
ship was rolling violently from end 
to end, the sea every moment threat- 
ening to engulf it ; the captain there- 
fore hesitated, for he had other things 
to do than to lead a prayer-meeting ; 
but the people, wild with terror 
as they were, were in no humour to 
be thwarted ; so a prayer-book was 
hunted up and he read the service to 
be used at sea, Dr. Thomas, at his 
request, leading the responses. 

This scene, no doubt, made an in- 
delible impression upon the doctor. 
During the whole of the voyage he 
was haunted by the remembrance of 
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the faces of that crowd of desperate 
men, who had surged around the cap- 
tain and himself insisting with fierce 
oaths that the offended Deity should 
be propitiated with prayers. He knew 
that for the time these men were 
mad—mad with abject terror because 
they thought death was at hand. Per- 
sonally he had no fear of death—his 
work in the hospital prevented that— 
but, during the long weeks he was 
tossing about on the ocean, the thought 
would force itself into his mind, what 
reason had he for his philosophic 
calm? Was not the terror of these 
people, repulsive though it were, more 
reasonable than his indifference? For 
did he, with all his scientific know- 
ledge, know one iota more of what 
would be his fate if the ship turned a 
trifle more to the one side or to the 
other, than the most ignorant of that 
howling, blaspheming crowd? He had 
time enough to meditate upon this sub- 
ject, for the voyage from London to 
New York lasted eight weeks, and 
from first to last the vessel was never 
out of danger. During this time, con- 
vinced of the folly of leaving the 
future in a cloud of uncertainty, he 
resolved that, if ever he should reach 
land, he would make it the one object 
of his life to discover the truth con- 
cerning the future state, if indeed 
there were a future state. 

No sooner was he in New York 
than, instead of attempting to establish 
himself in his own profession as a more 
prudent man would have done, he, 
obeying the scriptural injunction to 
take no thought for the morrow, aban- 
doned himself solely and entirely to the 
prosecution of his search ; this he did 
although he was entirely without 
private fortune, and a mere pittance 
was all that stood between him and 
starvation. He set about his work 
deliberately enough. As he himself 
remarks, not having been cursed with 
a theological education, he began with 
a perfectly unbiassed mind that weary 
round fromchurch to chapel, from chapel 
to meeting, which so many of our wisest 
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and best have trodden with sinking 
hearts. Episcopacy in its American 
form made no impression upon him ; 
Presbyterianism he found distinctly 
repulsive ; when accident and blunder 
threw him amongst the Campbellites, 
an influential sect of the Baptists, 
whose creed appealed to him as scrip- 
tural at least. After passing some 
time in New York he went to Cin- 
cinnati, taking with him, amongst 
other letters of introduction, one to a 
certain Major Lane, a fervent Camp- 
bellite of the proselytizing order, who 
invited him to his house, sent him 
home laden with tracts, and never 
rested until he had arranged a meeting 
between him and Mr. Walter Scott, 
the founder of the Campbell sect. Mr. 
Scott was a man of considerable in- 
tellectual power, strong individuality, 
and warm sympathy. From the first 
he was keenly interested in Dr. Thomas, 
with whom he spent hours in conver- 
sation upon the subject that was to 
both of them one of supreme import- 
ance. When two men equally sincere 
and earnest are brought in contact, 
the one holding with all the force of 
a mind of unusual determination a 
clearly formulated faith, the other 
exhausted morally and intellectually 
by the strain of a long and fruitless 
struggle to obtain such a faith, the 
result is a foregone conclusion, Dr. 
Thomas was irresistibly attracted by 
what he took to be the simple Biblical 
teaching and the unwavering faith of 
his new friend ; and while under the in- 
fluence of a strong emotion, the direct 
issue of his intercourse with Mr. 
Scott, one brilliantly moonlit night 
he underwent immersion in the Miami 
Canal. To him this ceremony was a 
solemn dedication of his life to the 
search for truth, not an introduction 
into any particular sect. The Camp- 
bellites, however, took a different 
view of the affair, and, in spite of his 
protestations that he was still a seeker, 
not one who had found, they insisted 
upon treating him as a brother and, 
being immensely proud of their new 
No. 370.—voL. Lx. 
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convert, never missed an opportunity 
of forcing him into a conspicuous 
position. This proving a source of 
continuous annoyance, he resolved to 
leave Cincinnati, and went to Wells- 
burg, where he met Mr. Campbell, 
from whom the sect derives its name. 
Mr. Campbell persuaded Dr. Thomas 
to return with him to Bethany, a 
large estate where he was working out 
some interesting experiments as a 
socialistic evangelist. In the middle 
of a service there his host suddenly 
called upon the doctor for an address, 
and, although this was little short of 
a breach of faith, he felt compelled to 
yield to the request, and took as his 
subject Rollin’s interpretation of the 
four empires of Daniel. This discourse 
made such an impression that his 
audience insisted upon hearing him 
again and again, until, finding that he 
was being entangled against his will 
in a sort of work for which he was by 
no means fitted, he left Bethany and 
started on a tour through Pennsyl- 
vania. By this time, his name was 
well-known amongst the Campbellites, 
and wherever he went he was forced 
to preach. At first he disliked the 
work, and was oppressed with a sense 
of his own presumption in undertaking 
it, but, as time passed, it evidently 
became to him a source of keen 
pleasure. He was, however, fully alive 
to the danger of it, and resolved to go 
to Baltimore where, as he heard the 
people were unusually intelligent and 
cultivated, he thought they would 
probably be willing to do their preach- 
ing for themselves. 

During all these wanderings his 
professional career had been at a stand- 
still, but, while on a visit to Philadel- 
phia, the Campbellites there proposed 
he should establish himself amongst 
them, they undertaking to provide him 
with patients if he in return would 
lecture for them once every Sunday. 
He accepted the offer, and, to fit him- 
self to carry out his part of the con- 
tract, he at once began a systematic 
study of the Bible. The scriptural 
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knowledge of ministers’ children is 
proverbially slight, and Dr. Thomas’s 
was no exception tothe rule. Brought 
thus in the prime of intellectual vigour 
under the influence of the Bible itseffect 
upon him was simply marvellous. Its 
gorgeous imagery, combined with the 
force of its spiritual truth, cast a spell 
over him which for the time being he 
was powerless to resist. His patients, 
however, perhaps naturally, objected to 
a doctor who, instead of listening to 
accounts of their ailments, entertained 
them with theological discussions, and 
his practice rapidly decreased, at the 
very time too that his expenses were 
increasing, for soon after his arrival in 
Philadelphia he had married. Being 
in absolute want of money, he became 
editor of The Apostolic Advocate, the 
newly founded organ of the Campbell- 
ites. He took as his motto for his 
paper, Fiat justitia ruat celum, and it 
was soon evident these were for him 
no empty words. Even in the early 
numbers of the magazine there were 
not lacking signs that at any cost the 


editor was prepared to attack whatever 
he held to be unsound. He had arrived 
at the conclusion that in the Bible, if 
anywhere, truth was to be found, and 
he honestly bent all his energy to 


finding it there. His special study at 
this time was the Book of Revelation 
which, however, so far from giving him 
enlightenment, thoroughly unhinged 
his mind, till at length worn out by 
fruitless speculation, he resolved to 
devote himself and his paper to the 
investigation of facts. 

Meanwhile the Campbellites in Phil- 
adelphia were by no means enchanted 
with a minister who seemed more 
bent upon testing the truth of their 
doctrines than upon propagating them ; 
they therefore offered no opposition 
when he proposed resigning his ap- 
pointment. He then went to Rich- 
mond, where he was offered the post 
of minister with a salary. He under- 
took the work but refused the stipend, 
upon the plea that “to preach to live 
is one thing, to live to preach is 
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another.” He continued his work 
both as doctor and editor, and his 
first year in Richmond was financially 
a most successful one. But, as in 
Philadelphia, people wearied of em- 
ploying a doctor who, as often as not, 
when he was wanted was scouring the 
country-side as an evangelist. He had 
been tempted back too into the field 
of theological discussion, and had of- 
fended many of the Campbellites by 
maintaining in an article in his paper 
that no immersion was valid unless it 
was based upon an intelligent faith at 
the time of the ceremony. Another 
subject upon which he was in direct 
oposition to his people was revivals. 
Camp-meetings—‘ Bedlamite proceed- 
ings” he styled them—were the doc- 
tor’s especial aversion, and when the 
Campbellites resolved to hold a series 
of them for the propagation of the 
tenets of their sect, he strove both by 
speaking and writing to show the 
absurdity of such a course. “ Few 
converts are made by appealing to the 
understanding of men, but thousands 
may be added to any craft by working 
upon the passions.” “Do you know 
that a man is most ‘religious’ when 
he is most drunk? This is owing to 
the rapid circulation of the blood.” 
“The religion of the blood frenzies 
the brain and enables the subject to 
see sights, hear voices, and feel feel- 
ings of the most remarkable kind. 
Reason and Scripture have nothing to 
do with such religion.” ‘To fever 
the blood is the true secret of getting 
up a revival.” And he gave it as the 
result of his personal experience that 
the so-called revival converts invari- 
ably relapsed into greater wickedness 
than before. 

Views such as these were not likely 
to meet with the approval of American 
dissenters, and an incidental remark 
of Dr. Thomas’s, “ It has always been 
the fate of the religion of Jesus to 
decline in efficiency as its name became 
popular,” was greeted with undisguised 
hostility. He was plainly told that, 
if those were his opinions, he would 
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dc well to hide them. That was the 
very thing Dr. Thomas neither could 
nor would do, particularly at a time 
when his mind was racked with doubt 
and mistrust. He resolved to appeal 
for help to his father, for whose learn- 
ing he had considerable respect, and he 
drew up a list of thirty-four questions 
which covered the principal points he 
held to be open to controversy, and 
asked Mr. Thomas to answer them. 
It then occurred to him that it would 
be an interesting experiment to sub- 
mit these questions to the world at 
large, and thus obtain, as it were, a 
plébiscite of the various articles of 
faith. No sooner thought than done ; 
taking care to observe that he merely 
suggested the questions as problems, 
not as points upon which he had 


arrived at any conclusion, he pub- 
lished the whole thirty-four in The 
Apostolic Advocate, 

There must have been surely a touch 
of the Bourbon in Dr. Thomas’s nature, 
for, in spite of his previous experiences, 
he never doubted but that his ques- 


tions would be welcomed as furnishing 
a subject of philosophic discussion. In 
reality, as any man but himself would 
have foreseen, they excited a burst of 
fierce indignation. The following are 
the questions which were attacked 
the most violently, especially—which 
shows the power of sentimentality— 
the one implying that no babies will 
be found in heaven, an unpardonable 
suggestion in the eyes of a mother. 


Ill. Is a man naturally and therefore 
necessarily immortal, or is immortality a 
gift consequent upon the due observance 
of certain conditions proposed by God at 
certain periods of the world’s age? 

IV. If the former, how can “life and 
incorruptibility” be said “to be brought 
to light by Jesus Christ in the Gospel ” ? 

V. If the latter, can idiots, infants, 
pagans, and untelievers of every grade, 
with Scriptural propriety, be called “im- 
mortal souls” ? 

X. If immortality, or perennial bliss or 
woe, be conferred upon men so soon as 
they die, i.e. if they be ever sent direct to 
heaven or, contrariwise, to hell, what is 
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the use of the judgment, which all say is 
to be at the end of the world ? 

XVIII. When it says, “ Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth,” does it 
not imply that the earth was inhabited 
before the creation of Adam ? 

XXII. Does not the phrase “a new 
heaven and a new earth” simply import a 
new dispensation of ages, in relation to a 
former one which had become old ? 

XXVIII. Will not the faithful of all 
past dispensations be put in possession of 
Canaan in Asia, and of the government of 
men of all nations, by a resurrection from 


the dead ? 


Dr. Thomas was completely taken 
by surprise. “I asked for bread,” he 
cried, “and my contemporaries gave 
me a stone. I wanted light, and I 
was beset on every side. Is it thena 
criminal thing to ask for information ? 
Did Jesus brand His disciples with 
infamy when in simple ignorance they 
asked questions? And yet, when [ 
asked those who profess to walk in 
His footsteps to impart to me their 
views in candour and honesty concern- 
ing things that have been suggested 
to my mind, they turn round upon me 
and call aloud: ‘ Infidel, Infidel,’ ” 

The attack to which he was sub- 
jected in consequence of these ques- 
tions had a most disastrous effect upon 
his mind ; for, although it induced him 
to throw himself with even greater 
energy than before into Biblical re- 
search, it gave him for doing so 
another object—the confounding of 
his opponents, rather than the simple 
quest for truth to which he had 
hitherto devoted himself. After this 
time there is a more bitter tone in his 
writing than before; he had never 
shown much consideration for the feel- 
ings of others, but now he seemed to 
find positive delight in overwhelming 
with contemptuous ridicule the belief 
of those opposed to him. Nor were 
his opponents, at the head of whom 
was Mr. Campbell, less virulent ; their 
sermons were one long denunciation 
of him as a dangerous theorist, and 
socially they subjected him to the 
severest form of boycotting. The 
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doctor’s own congregation remained 
faithful to him until, maladroit as 
ever, just when the storm against him- 
self was at its height, he threatened 
to expel from the church its most in- 
fluential members for drinking. Then 
the deacons allowed him to see that 
they would be glad to be rid of him. 
He was one against a crowd, and 
his health gave way under the strain 
of doctoring, editing, and preaching, 
combined with the labour of original 
research and the worry of controversy. 
He seems to have been struck by the 
force of William Penn’s advice: 
“Choose God’s trades before men’s: 
Adam was a gardener, Cain a plough- 
man, and Abel a shepherd. When 
Cain became a murderer, he turned a 
builder of cities.” He took a farm 
about forty miles from Richmond, and 
resolved while working there to devote 
himself to interpreting the Scriptures 
—so far as he understood them—in 
remote districts. But, while the 
doctor was off on his tours, his farm 
fell into ruin. From the first he had 
found the place depressing owing to 
the absence of congenial society, and, 
after a short trial, resolving to leave 
the neighbourhood, with the ill-advised 
haste that characterized all he did he 
bought another farm a few miles from 
Chicago. Accompanied by his family 
he arrived there one cold wintry night, 
to find that, although there was land, 
there was no house upon it. He at 
once set to work to build a shed, and 
then began to farm in earnest. For 
six months he ploughed, harrowed, 
sowed, cut wood, and drew water ; and 
at the end of that time, swearing that 
farming was the abomination of deso- 
lation, he fled to St. Charles, where he 
determined to start anewspaper. Tke 
day the first number of the paper was 
to appear the printing-office, contain- 
ing all the doctor’s books, instruments, 
and other possessions, was burnt. He 
was in bed when the news came, but 
got up at once; the messenger, how- 
ever, chanced to observe that the build- 
ing was already burnt to the ground, 
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whereupon Dr. Thomas went quietly 
to bed again, remarking that if that 
were so there was nothing for him 
to do. 

By this time he was literally at the 
end of his resources—the only wonder 
is they had held out so long—but he 
contrived to borrow three hundred and 
forty dollars, with which he started a 
weekly newspaper, and obtained the 
appointment of lecturer on chemistry, 
which provided him with a small in- 
come. His paper, however, was not 
successful, for no matter what question 
arose it always espoused the unpopular 
side. A few months after his arrival 
at St. Charles, some bodies were stolen 
from the cemetery, by medical students 
it was believed. The discovery of the 
theft evoked an outburst of popular 
fury, and just when the excitement 
was at its height, Doctor Thomas pub- 
lished an article justifying the conduct 
of the students, who, he maintained, 
had no resource but to steal bodies so 
long as vulgar prejudice prevented 


their obtaining them in a lawful man- 


ner. Popular indignation was now 
turned from the students to the editor, 
who was at one time within measur- 
able distance of being lynched, and he 
was obliged to leave St. Charles. 

He was literally penniless, nay, 
worse, for he was three hundred and 
forty dollars in debt ; but far from his 
poverty affecting him, when upon his 
arrival in New York he was offered 
the position of minister with a good 
income, he refused it with scorn. “I 
cannot sell my independence for a mess 
of pottage,” he said to the elders. “I 
must be free if I am to be faithful to 
the truth. I cannot preach for hire.” 
And he and his family subsisted upon 
what he gained by his pen. 

At length in 1847 he announced to 
the little band of disciples whom he 
had attracted by his earnestness, that 
the search was over and the truth 
found. The precious discovery was at 
once embodied in a creed which was in 
fact no more than an affirmation of 
the thirty-four questions, which he 
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had previously put to mankind at 
large. The annihilation at death of 
infants, idiots, and all such as in this 
world have had no chance of learning 
the truth, is strongly insisted upon, 
also that the number of the saved will 
be small. The millennium, too, and the 
restoration of the Jews are cardinal 
articles of faith; while, although the 
divinity of Christ is admitted, his 
equality with God is denied. 

Dr. Thomas, as if conscious of the 
danger of examining his handiwork 
too closely, turned his attention at once 
to other subjects. The year 1848 wasa 
year of revolutions, and he started for 
Europe to proclaim that all these up- 
heavals were the fulfilment of the 
prophecies of old, and were preparing 
the way for the coming of Christ. 
England was occupied with other things 
than theological speculation, and it was 
not until he began to foretell political 
events that he attracted attention. 
While studying the Bible he had 
evolved a theory by which, taking the 
biblical days to be years, and hours 
periods of thirty days, he had arrived 
at the conclusion that the time for 
the destruction of Popery and of 
the Sultan’s power was at hand, and 
this was the subject of several of his 
lectures. 

It is difficult to understand Dr. 
Thomas’s frame of mind at this time. 
His language certainly bears the im- 
press of sincerity, and yet it seems 
strange that a man of his undoubted 
acumen, one too who had had the 
advantage of a scientific training, 
should have fallen so completely under 
the sway of intellectual delusions. His 
interpretations of the prophecies are 
strained and unnatural, and it is im- 
possible to read them without feeling 
that passing events, not the words of 
the seers, were what he was studying. 
His lectures met with warm apprecia- 
tion in Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Derby, Piymouth, and Lincoln; and 
at a soirée given in his honour in a 
Scotch town, at the request of his 
admirers he undertook to write a book 


giving a full explanation of the pro- 
phecies that are yet to be fulfilled. 
Elpis Israel, which among the Christa- 
delphians ranks second only to the 
Bible, is the result of this promise. 

While he was in London, a little 
episode occurred which shows that Dr. 
Thomas retained all his old blundering 
propensities, On February 22nd, 1849, 
the Peace Society held a great meeting 
in Exeter Hall in support of Mr. 
Cobden’s proposal for arbitration trea- 
ties. It had been announced that free 
discussion was to be allowed ; but, as 
the doctor pensively observes, it was 
to be discussion in solo not in duobus ; 
for when at the end of a speech by 
Mr. Clapp, who objected to war on 
account of its costliness, cruelty, and 
wickedness, he sprang to his feet and 
began to urge the absurdity of such 
objections, the crowd refused to hear 
him, and raised loud cries of “ Elihu 
Burritt,” for the learned blacksmith 
was present. He made his speech in 
spite of the hisses, and of course, as 
he was on the platform of a Peace 
Society, he advocated the most war- 
like doctrines. 

Dr. Thomas, after spending three 
years in Europe, returned to America, 
where he fell more and more under 
the influence of the delusions that 
possessed him. Rarely a month passed 
without hismaking some new discovery 
as to the meaning of obscure Biblical 
passages, and the profound respect with 
which his utterances were greeted by 
his followers encouraged him to per- 
severe. More than once he visited 
England, where the number of his 
converts was slowly but steadily in- 
creasing. So far, those who had em- 
braced his doctrine had no distinctive 
name—‘“ the Sect everywhere spoken 
against” was what they claimed to be— 
but that title was much too vague to 
satisfy the American Government, 
which insisted upon a formal appel- 
lation when they claimed exemption 
from military service. They were 
citizens of Christ’s Kingdom, they 
said, and as such could fight for no 
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earthly power. After some little 
hesitation Dr. Thomas decided in 
favour of the Christadelphians, the 
brothers of Christ, and as such his 
followers have been known since 
1864. 

The following year Dr. Thomas’s 
strength began to fail; he had two 
or three serious attacks of illness, 
but almost to the last continued 
writing and lecturing. He died March 
5th, 1871, firm in the faith that the 
time was at hand when for a thou- 
sand years he and his sect, with Christ 
for King, would rule the world as 
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For fourteen 
years of his life he had sought honestly 
for truth, and what was the result? 
One so tragically sad that, if it were 


princes and judges. 


not that we know the strange 
freaks to which the human mind is 
subject, it would give the lie to his 
ever having sought at all. Lessing 
for once proved wrong. The search 
for truth had upon Dr. Thomas no 
ennobling effect ; it seemed only to 
lead him to doubt of everything but 
his own infallibility. Verily all may 
seek, but it is not given to all to 
find. 
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Ir must have been under the in- 
fluence of a combination of the planets 
peculiarly unfavourable to artists and 
archeologists that Baron Haussmann 
was created Prefect of the Seine, and 
began to carry out the plans of his 
Imperial master for the reconstruction 
of Paris. The example he gave of 
ruthlessly sacrificing every esthetic 
consideration to the cause of the 
straight line and the wide boulevard, 
has exercised a fatal influence on all 
contemporary civic dignitaries, in 
France especially, and in those coun- 
tries which look to France as their 
guide and model. Since the days of 
his administration, every mayor of a 
commune in France, every sindaco of a 
paese in Italy, has thought it his duty 
to ape, so far as lay in his power, the 
Baron’s destructive activity, even 
though hindered by want of funds from 
attempting to imitate the grandiose 
edifices which have replaced the van- 
ished monuments of the past. 

Nowhere, however, has the mania 
for pulling down and rebuilding, for 
levelling and straightening, exercised 
such irreparable mischief as in Rome. 
There, ever since the fall of the Papal 
Government, the work of demolition 
and reconstruction has proceeded 
mercilessly and without interruption ; 
many of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the city have been obliterated ; 
historical monuments have  disap- 
peared ; miles of new streets have been 
built, and more than a thousand acres 
covered with new quarters. Owing to 
the enormously enhanced value of land, 
the passion for speculation has seized 
even on those princely families which 
bear the great names of past centuries, 
and they have sacrificed in their greed 
of wealth the villas which their fore- 
fathers had founded for the embellish- 
ment of the city and the glory of their 
race. The gardens and ilex groves, the 











tall cypresses and spreading pines, the 
shady walks and sparkling fountains, 
are no more ; and in their place rise long 
lines of square blocks of those edifices 
like barns or barracks whose hideous 
vulgarity is so dear to the inartistic 
minds of modern municipalities. This 
Haussmannisation of Rome, to employ 
a word as barbarous as the deed itself, 
has done more to change the aspect of 
the Seven Hills and destroy their pic- 
turesque character than the incursions 
of the Goths or the wars of the Middle 
Ages ; and if these “improvements” 
are continued at the same rate for a 
few more years the city of the Czsars 
and of the Popes will be merely a 
memory to be fondly cherished in the 
hearts of those who knew it before 
1870, or to be studied by those who 
had not that happiness in the pages of 
its chroniclers and the works of its 
artists. 

Of all those who have bequeathed 
to us memorials of the Eternal City as 
it was before the sacrilegious hand 
of the speculator had ravaged its 
beauty, by far the most remarkable is 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi, and the 
voluminous collection of etchings he 
has left us is planned on as colossal a 
scale as the monuments which it 
depicts. 

Born at Venice in 1720 he acquired 
the first rudiments of art from his 
uncle, Matteo Lucchesi, and at the age 
of eighteen his father, a mason, seeing 
his preference and special capacity for 
architecture sent him to Rome to pur- 
sue his studies. The impression which 
the spectacle of the decaying remains 


‘of Roman magnificence produced upon 


Piranesi was very different from that 
experienced by those students of the 
early Renaissance and of the sixteenth 
century who, following in the foot- 
steps of Brunelleschi and Donatello, 
excavated the ruins and carefully 
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measured every detail of fractured 
ornament or moulding, with the view 
of acquiring an exact knowledge of the 
forms and proportions of classic archi- 
tecture and thereby restoring the art to 
its ancient perfection. The effeminate 
and frivolous society of the eighteenth 
century could not appreciate the purity 
of line and graceful simplicity of form 
which had charmed the great masters 
of the fifteenth, and Piranesi’s temper 
was too wayward and fantastic to sub- 
mit to the restraint of academic rules. 
It was therefore the romantic aspect 
of the ruins of Rome in their decay 
and desolation, and the historical 
memories associated with them, which 
most influenced his mind and inflamed 
his imagination ; and he preferred to 
study them from a picturesque and 
purely artistic point of view, rather 
than seek to acquire from them lessons 
in practical architecture. 

It was a favourable moment for 
such study. Since the days of 
Claude Lorraine the taste for land- 
scape painting had become greatly de- 
veloped, and artists soon perceived 
what rich materials for imaginative 
compositions were to be found in the 
masses of ruins covered with a dense 
growth of trees and brambles, which 
still occupied a large portion of Rome 
and sheltered in their gloomy recesses 
a ragged and half-savage population of 
mendicants and outlaws. The vast 
halls of the Baths of Caracalla covered 
with thickets of ilex and myrtle (in 
the midst of which at a later time 
Shelley composed his Prometheus), the 
galleries and stairs of the Colosseum 
festooned with ivy and clematis, the 
frescoed corridors of the Baths of 
Titus and of the Palace of the Czsars, 
the tombs and aqueducts scattered 
over the Campagna,—all afforded an 
inexhaustible supply of romantic sub- 
jects. 

Marco Ricci of Belluno and Giovanni 
Pannini had preceded Piranesi in this 
special predilection for ruined build- 
ings. The works of the former are 
not very numerous and he is now 
nearly forgotten, but few galleries in 
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England or on the Continent are with- 
out some composition by Pannini, in 
which ruined temples, shattered 
columns, and headless statues form a 
background to picturesque groups of 
soldiers or banditti. Marco Ricci was, 
however, the master of Domenico and 
Francesco Valeriani, from whom 
Piranesi acquired the accurate know- 
ledge of perspective which he has 
employed so effectively in his works. 
Engraving he studied under one of the 
first masters of that day, Giuseppe 
Vasi, whose panoramic view of Rome 
as seen from the Janiculum is well 
known. 

After three years of indefatigable 
toil, his father recalled him to Venice, 
threatening in case of disobedience to 
withdraw his small monthly allowance 
of six seudi. But Piranesi declared 
that he could no longer exist away 
from the monuments of the magniti- 
cence of Rome, and rather than tear 
himself away from them, he preferred 
to sacrifice his allowance and rely on 
his own efforts for a livelihood. It 
was probably of this period of his 
career that he wrote in the preface to 
the Antichita Romane: “ When I saw 
the remains of the ancient buildings of 
Rome, which lie for the most part in 
the midst of gardens and cultivated 
fields, dwindling away day by day 
under the injuries of time and the 
greed of their owners, who in their 
barbarous lawlessness destroyed them 
secretly to sell the materials for 
modern buildings, I resolved to pre- 
serve them by means of engravings, 
and was encouraged to do so by the 
generosity of the reigning Pontiff 
Benedict XIV.” 

Piranesi was then residing near the 
French Academy, at that time situated 
in the Corso opposite the Palazzo 
Doria Pamphili; for that is the ad- 
dress appended to four fanciful etch- 
ings of fragments of ruin surrounded 
by rococo scrolls and volutes in the 
style of the eighteenth century, which 
may be considered as his earliest 
publication. His first dated work is the 
small collection of etchings, entitled 
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Vedute d’Antichita Romane de’ tempi 
della Republica e de’ primi Imperatori, 
and dedicated to Monsignore Bottari, 
private chaplain of Benedict XIV. 
in the year 1748. These views, which 
comprise several Roman buildings 
situated in the provinces, such as the 
temple, amphitheatre, and triumphal 
arch of Pola, in Istria, the amphitheatre 
of Verona, and the triumphal arches 
of Ancona and Rimini though of un- 
equal merit, already presents some of 
the most striking characteristics of 
Piranesi’s talent. His master, Vasi, 
had just then begun to publish the 
collection of views of Rome, entitled 
Le Magnificenze di Roma, but these 
carefully executed plates seem tame 
and colourless in presence of the greater 
freedom of execution and livelier feel- 
ing for the picturesque which dis- 
tinguish those of Piranesi. The latter 
had evidently been influenced by 
Callot, reminiscences of whose peculiar 
style are visible in the grotesque and 
ragged forms which wander among the 
ruins ; but the artist had not attained 
complete mastery over the etching- 
needle, nor that consummate know- 
ledge of the effects of light and shade 
which he displayed in his later pro- 
ductions. 

This work seems to have been 
favourably received, but the price to be 
obtained for etchings at that time was 
so miserably small (the thirty plates 
cost only sixteen paoli or about eight 
shillings of our money) that Piranesi 
found it hard to live. This did not, 
however, prevent him from taking to 
himself a wife, and, if the tradition 
concerning that event may be relied 
on, he executed his decision with the 
impetuosity which characterized all his 
acts. Meeting one day, while out 
sketching, with the daughter of Prince 
Corsini’s gardener, he asked her hand 
on the spot, and the marriage took 
place five days later. The bride 
brought him a dowry of one hundred 
and fifty crowns, in those days an im- 
portant sum ; and it is said that after 
the ceremony he placed his finished 
and unfinished plates alongside of his 
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wife’s money, telling her that their 
whole fortune lay before her but that 
in three years it should be doubled. 
The married couple went to live in the 
house afterwards occupied by Thor- 
waldsen, the Palazzo Tomati, near the 
Trinita de’ Monti, and from thence all 
his succeeding works were issued. 

The first volume bearing that ad- 
dress is dated 1750, and shows on its 
title-page not only the name Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi, Architetto Veneziano 
(for even his love for Rome never made 
him forget his native city), but also 
that of Salcindio Tiseio, the pseudonym 
he had adopted on entering the academy 
of the Arcadians in accordance with 
the fanciful usage of that association, 
which had already recognized and ap- 
preciated the merits of the young artist. 
The etching of this title-page shows 
great superiority over that of the pre- 
ceding works, and marks a further 
development of Piranesi’s artistic sen- 
timent and facility of execution. He 
had already adopted the style of com- 
position of Pannini; and the ruined 
temple, the colossal vase, the broken 
altar, and the architectural fragments 
strown about confusedly in the midst 
of luxuriant foliage as a background 
to the slab inscribed with the artist’s 
name, are quite worthy of that 
master. 

Besides designs for places, halls, and 
temples imaginative compositions such 
as most architects probably indulge in, 
when dreaming of what they might 
accomplish if they met with munificent 
patrons capable of appreciating their 
merits, this folio contains what is 
perhaps the finest product of Piranesi’s 
etching needle, Ze Carceri. In these 
fantastic compositions, which alone 
would justify the epithet bestowed on 
him of the Rembrandt of Architec 
ture, Piranesi has freed himself from 
the rules of classical art and its con- 
ventional forms and ornaments. He 
has given a loose rein to his fancy and 
revelled in the creation of scenes which 
would seem to have sprung from the 
gloomy imagination of a northern 
artist rather than from that of one 
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reared under the pure light of an 
Italian sky. The halls and corridors 
of the Baths of Caracalla and of the 
Palace of the Cesars have most pro- 
bably furnished the ideas for these 
strange buildings, where cyclopean 
flights of stairs vanish mysteriously 
into unknown depths, or ascend by 
successive slopes and windings to gal- 
leries thrown from arch to arch at 
dizzy heights. Immense beams, 
bristling with spikes, form in the 
foreground dark masses of shadow, 
through which can be faintly discerned 
huge rings and heavy chains wreathed 
in festoons. From pulleys fixed far 
above hang thick ropes suggestive of 
tortures and secret executions; and 
everywhere, ascending or descending the 
stairs, or dimly seen in the distance look- 
ing down from a high gallery or stand- 
ing on the summit of an arch, are the 
same wild, ragged figures with which 
Piranesi peoples all his compositions. 
These grotesque beings, draped mostly 
in tattered cloaks and carrying long 
staves, are probably reminiscences of 
that wandering population of outcasts 
who sought a refuge among the ruins 
of Rome, and whom the artist must 
have frequently encountered in the 
course of his studies and researches. 
They give life and animation to the 
various scenes, intensifying by their 
diminutive size the impres_ion of the 
immense extent of the sombre dun- 
geons, and by their violent gesticula- 
tions, as they hasten to and fro, they 
convey the idea that some dire tragedy 
is about to be enacted. 

The four large folios entitled Le 
Antichita Romane, which contain some 
of Piranesi’s most superb etchings, gave 
rise to a quarrel which forms an inter- 
esting episode in his career, and fur- 
nishes curious details with regard to 
the relations between artists and their 
patrons in Rome during the last cen- 
tury. Our only account of the matter, 
it is true, is derived from the pamphlet 
published by Piranesi ; but this docu- 
ment bears every appearance of truth, 
and there is no reason for not accepting 
the author’s version of the transaction. 
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Among the foreigners sojourning in 
Rome in the year 1751 was Viscount 
Charlemont, just returned from a tour 
in Greece and Egypt. Though he had 
only then attained his majority he was 
already distinguished by his ardent 
love for study, by the interest he took 
in archeological researches, and by the 
generous patronage he bestowed on the 
fine arts. He even founded an academy 
in Rome for English painters, but the 
dissensions which arose in it through 
the misconduct of some of its members 
brought about its suppression. Piranesi, 
hoping to secure the protection of such 
an enlightened connoisseur, waited on 
him and obtained leave to dedicate to 
him a work on the sepulchral monu- 
ments of Rome ; but on all subsequent 
visits he found the door closed in his 
face, by one of his lordship’s agents, 
Mr. Parker, an antiquary residing in 
Rome. To him Piranesi confided some 
of his drawings for Lord Charlemont’s 
approval, but it was only some months 
after the Viscount’s departure from 
Rome, that Mr. Parker gave them 
back, together with a Latin inscription 
in honour of Lord Charlemont to be 
engraved on the title page of the work. 

Some years elapsed during which 
Piranesi toiled diligently at his plates, 
and in 1755 he wrote to Lord Charle- 
mont that the publication would consist 
of four volumes instead of one, as 
originally intended. He then received 
from Lord Charlemont, through Mr. 
Parker, another inscription differing 
somewhat from the first, so as to be 
applicable to the enlarged work, and 
concluded that the change had been 
approved. Piranesi’s letters are rather 
diffuse, and he mixes up with his own 
grievances those of other artists who 
had received commissions from Lord 
Charlemont, and whom the agents now 
refused to pay; but it seems that by 
way of remuneration the agents only 
offered to purchase copies of the 
Antichita to the amount of a hundred 
scudi, and to give another hundred as 
a present ; an offer which Piranesi in- 
dignantly refused as a miserably inade- 
quate compensation for the four 
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dedicatory title-pages he had engraved 
for the four volumes ; and he complained 
bitterly of the rude manners and con- 
temptuous behaviour of Mr. Parker. 
We learn incidentally from this discus- 
sion that, at this time, Piranesi 
generally printed four thousand impres- 
sions from each of his plates, which at 
two paoli and a half each, produced one 
thousand scudi, and he declared that he 
would not have undertaken to engrave 
the title-pages for three hundred seudi 
each. He was especially irritated by 
the assertion of the agents that he had 
dedicated four volumes of plates to Lord 
Charlemont without his consent when 
the dedication of only one had been 
accepted ; and he maintained that con- 
sent had been granted when a change 
was made in the inscription, according 
to which the work was to contain not 
the monumenta sepulchralia, but the 
monumenta insignioria antiqua of Rome. 
A friend of Mr. Parker’s, whom 


Piranesi designates only as Sig. A. G., 
then called on the artist and sought to 
effect a reconciliation, but only made 


matters worse. He showed Piranesi 
a letter from Lord Charlemont offer- 
ing fifty zeechini for the Antichita, and 
gave him to understand that that 
nobleman would be quite capable of 
having him assassinated. This foolish 
threat, however, aroused Piranesi’s 
suspicions, and by adroitly questioning 
the emissary he forced him to confess 
that the letter was not from Lord 
Charlemont, and that his own letters 
to him had been intercepted. Signor 
A. G. named also the persons about 
Lord Charlemont who had deceived him 
and had closed his door against the artist. 
This visit seems to have ended the 
discussion, and Piranesi, who, in conse- 
quence of the silence of Lord Charle- 
mont, had already carrie | out the threat 
made in one of his letters of erasing the 
flattering inscriptions on his title-pages, 
published the letters in a pamphlet 
together with small, but exact and ex- 
quisitely finished copies of the engrav- 
ings in their original condition. To 
show that in thus acting he was not 
guided by the love of money, but by a 
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feeling of wounded honour and of self- 
respect, he refused to insert instead of 
Lord Charlemont’s name that of 
another person who had made him 
tempting offers with that object, and 
he dedicated his work to the public and 
to posterity. 

The frontispiece, therefore, of the 
first volume of the Antichita, a mag- 
nificent architectural composition, 
shows in the background a_ colossal 
bridge receding far into the distance 


and surmounted by a richly decorated 


triumphal arch. In the foreground 
there rises out of a confused mass of 
broken trophies, shattered friezes and 
other remains of some palatial edifice, 
a large slab bearing in bronze let- 
ters the words, Urbis Aterne Vestigia 
Ruderibus Temporumque Injuriis Vin- 
dicata Aineis Tabulis Incisa J. B. 
Piranesius Venetus Rome Degens 
vo Suo Posteris Et Utilitati Publice 
C.V. D. But, as on many Roman 
monuments may be seen the traces of 
the nails which had held the bronze 
letters of an inscription, or the marks 
of the hammer which has effaced the 
name of some murdered emperor, so is 
this slab represented as having pre- 
viously borne another dedication, the 
letters of which have been partly torn 
off, partly cut away, while fresh blocks 
of stone have been inserted to bear the 
new words. There is also among the 
sculptured trophies which lie around a 
shield, whose form is unlike that of the 
Roman bucklers adjoining it; the 
armorial bearings it once displayed 
have been completely obliterated, but 
enough of the crest still remains to 
identify the Charlemont coat-of-arms. 
The other three title-pages bear in the 
same way traces of previous inscrip- 
tions, cancelled and replaced by dedi- 
cations to the patrons of art in 
general. 

The Antichita Romane show Piranesi 
at his best and with full command of 
all the technicalities and resources of 
his art. Though all the plates of this 
collection are not of equal interest or 
value, most of them are masterpieces 
of composition and executjon, but the 
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artist has been accused of allowing 
himself to be carried away by his im- 
agination and thereby sacrificing the 
scientific precision and truthfulness 
demanded by the archeologist. Un- 
like Pannini, who sometimes di- 
minishes the size of his buildings by 
drawing his figures on too large a 
scale, Piranesi, by a skilful grouping 
of accessories, seeks to exaggerate the 
extent of the ruins he represents. The 
foreground of his plates he fills with 
half-buried masses of richly carved 
marble blocks ; capitals and friezes and 
broken columns lie scattered about, or 
piled together confusedly ; ivy clings 
in dark clusters to the mouldering 
walls, or swings in festoons from the 
tottering arches ; herds of goats clam- 
ber over the heaps of fallen masonry 
and ragged figures, prowling through 
the ruins or perched upon their summit, 
suggest by their diminutive propor- 
tions an idea of immensity far exceed- 
ing the reality. The play of light and 


shade is one of the great charms of his 


compositions. These dense masses of 
shadow which occupy the foregrounds 
of his works, and out of which temples 
and palaces rise into the clear sunlight, 
are created exclusively by the etching 
needle. The printer’s aid has not been 
invoked as in modern etching to im- 
part greater depth of shade by means of 
retroussage ; it is all the result of pure, 
deeply-bitten lines, flung impetuously 
on the copper, but every stroke in its 
right place and producing its intended 
effect. 

It would be too long to pass in re- 
view the remaining works of Piranesi, 
and criticise the forty years of inde- 
fatigable toil which produced nearly 
two thousand plates, but some of them 
demand at least a few words of com- 
ment. The two volumes entitled, 
Vasi e Candelabri, contain reproduc- 
tions of various antique works existing 
in the museums of Rome, and each 
engraving of the collection is dedicated 
to some one of the wealthy and titled 
foreigners, mostly English and Rus- 
sian, dwelling at the time in the 
Eternal City. Of all Piranesi’s works 


these are perhaps the most carefully 
drawn and engraved, proving that 
he was as capable of the plodding and 
mechanical toil of the copyist, as of 
the freer and more inspiring work of 
the interpreter of nature. 

The weak point in Piranesi’s talent 
was the inevitable influence of the cor- 
rupt taste of his century, from which 
even an artist of his capacity was un- 
able to escape; and it is painfully 
revealed to us by the curious set of 
designs for chimney-pieces called J 
Camini. Every tasteless eccentricity 
and incongruous combination of forms, 
of which a depraved and frivolous 
epoch was capable, is exemplified in 
these strange compositions. The fanci- 
ful ornaments which by their har- 
monious lines enrich and beautify the 
plastic works of the antique world, 
the festoons of fruit and flowers, the 
foliage of the acanthus, the tragic and 
comic masks, the sacrificial emblems, 
are incoherently jumbled together ap- 
parently with no other object than to 
cover every available inch of space and 
display the abundance of decorative 
resources at the disposal of the archi- 
tect. It is inconceivable how a man 
whose life was passed in the ardent 
study of the masterpieces of Greece 
and Rome should have failed so com- 
pletely to understand their teaching, 
and have manifested a want of self- 
restraint so utterly at variance with 
the spirit of classic art. 

The execution of this voluminous 
collection of engravings was not 
enough for the indefatigable activity 
of Piranesi. In the midst of his artis- 
tic labours he found time to cultivate 
classical studies, and to acquire a con- 
siderable amount of erudition, which 
he has employed in his elaborate 
restoration of the plan of the Campus 
Martius, accompanied by an essay on 
its history and that of the buildings 
which covered it. Here again he has 
trusted largely to his imagination, and 
under its guidance has filled his map 
with minute details of a multitude of 
porticoes, temples, baths, and gardens, 
of which not the faintest trace exists, 
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but whose site he has attempted to 
identify by following the indications 
of contemporary writers. 

Another archeological essay pre- 
fixed to the Vagnificenze dell’ Architet- 
tura Romana is a reply to some 
dialogues published anonymously in 
London in 1755, under the title of 
The Investigator. In this treatise the 
Romans were described as “a gang of 
mere plunderers, sprung from those 
who had been, but a little while before 
their conquest of Greece, naked thieves 
and runaway slaves.” Piranesi in- 
dignantly refuted this accusation, and 
showed with the help of the classical 
writers and of the monuments still ex- 
isting, that, with regard to grandeur 
of conception and solidity of construc- 
tion, the Romans derived their archi- 
tectural science from the Etruscans 
and owed nothing to Greece. Long 
before they had invaded that country 
their principal temples, aqueducts, 


roads, and cloacee, had been constructed 
on a grandiose scale with a thorough 
knowledge of architecture and engi- 


neering; but it was true that after 
the conquest a taste was developed in 
Rome for previously unknown luxuries, 
and a greater splendour of decoration, 
necessitating the employment of rare 
and costly marbles, was introduced 
into their public and private edifices. 
Piranesi was so completely absorbed 
by his work as artist and archeologist 
that he seems to have rarely exercised 
his profession as architect. Clement 
XIIL., however, of the Venetian family 
of Rezzonico, confided to him the res- 
toration of the Church of Santa Maria 
del Priorato on the Aventine. The 
architects of the eighteenth century 
unfortunately had still less veneration 
than those of the present day for the 
relics of the past, especially for those 
of medieval times ; and we have seen 
that, in the plates entitled J Camini, 
Piranesi had already shown how 
grievously he could sin against good 
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taste when composing original designs 
which were meant to be classical. The 
result, therefore, of his operations at 
Santa Maria del Priorato,was, as may be 
supposed, simply disastrous. Lanciani, 
a Roman antiquary, describes the 
architecture of Il Priorato as sucha 
mass of monstrosities both inside and 
out, that it would be difficult to find 
its parallel anywhere in the world. 
This work seems, however, to have 
been looked upon at the time as the 
masterpiece of Piranesi’s talent and a 
model of classical art, for it is in this 
church that his family raised to him a 
monument, surmounted by a statue by 
Angiolini representing him draped in 
a Roman toga. 

Piranesi died in Rome on November 
9th, 1778, leaving three sons and two 
daughters ; one of the latter was also 
an engraver and has produced some 
pleasing views of Rome. His eldest 
son Francesco, after taking an active 
part in the organization of the Roman 
Republic, settled in France during the 
Empire. At his death his father’s 
collection of plates passed into the 
hands of the publishers Firmin-Didot, 
who brought out a complete edition of 
them in twenty-nine volumes. They 
were then purchased by the Papal 
Government and deposited in the 
Vatican ; a fit resting-place for the 
works of an artist who had devoted 
the labours of a lifetime to the glory 
of Rome, and who has as yet found no 
equal among a. crowd of imitators. 
This short sketch of his life may well 
end with the words of the artist him- 
self, when conscious of his talents he 
wrote with just pride: “I venture to 
believe that, like Horace, I have ex- 
ecuted a work which will descend to 
posterity, and will last so long as there 
shall be men desirous of knowing all 
that has survived unto our day of the 
ruins of the most famous city of the 
universe.” 


D.S. 
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THE STORY OF A SCOTCH FAMILY, SEVENTY YEARS AGO, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


JEANIE fled to her own room, and 
all that had been said went vaguely 
rolling and sweeping through her mind 
like clouds blowing up for a storm. 
A hundred things he had said came 
drifting up—singly they had no mean- 
ing, and without something in her 
own soul to interpret them they would 
have conveyed no enlightenment to the 
uninstructed Highland girl. Even 
now, though aroused and frightened, 
it was very hard for Jeanie to put in 
shape or to explain to herself what 
were the suspicions and the uneasiness 
she felt,—‘they don’t think of that 
out there, they don’t put you in 
chains out there,’—whuat did it mean ? 
Jeanie knew that there was a kind of 
persiflage—though she did not know 
the word nor yet what it meant—in 
which marriage was spoken of as 
bondage, and it was said of a man 
that he was going up for execution on 
his marriage-day. That was said “in 
fun” she knew. Was Lord John in 
fun? Was it a jest,and no more? But 
there was something uncertain, some- 
thing dissatisfied in Jeanie’s heart 
which would not be calmed down by 
any such explanation. What, oh, 
what did he mean? She was not to 
be taken to court, nor even to see 
Kirsteen, She was to go to that 
Italian bower where all was trusted 
to love. An Italian bower sounded like 
Paradise to Jeanie. She had not the 
most remote idea what it was. She 
was prepared to believe anything, to 
allow of any difference between the 
conditions of life there and those she 
knew. That might be quite right in 
an Italian bower which was not right 
in a Highland glen. She was be- 
wildered in her innocence and sim- 


plicity ; and yet that very simplicity 
gave her the sensation that all was 
not well. 

After this there was a long interval 
in her intercourse with Lord John. 
He wandered about the glen and the 
hill-side, but she took care never to 
fall in his way, the excitement of 
eluding him making a kind of counter- 
poise for the absence of the excitement 
there used to be in meeting him. 
And then he began to make frequent 
calls, to endure interviews with Drum- 
carro and inquire into Mrs. Douglas’s 
ailments in order to see Jeanie to 
whom he directed the most appealing 
looks, And the impression and suspi- 
cion gradually died away from her 
mind. When she met him by acci- 
dent after this interval out of doors, 
and he was free to demand explana- 
tions, Jeanie hung her head and said 
nothing. How could she explain! 
She had nothing to explain. And 
once more, though with self-reproach, 
the daily walks and talks were re- 
sumed. In her dull life it was the 
only relief. Her mother was growing 
more and more helpless, and wanted 
more and more attention. And when 
Jeanie stole out from her long nursing 
for a breath of air, no doubt it pleased 
and exhilarated her to see him wait- 
ing, to receive his welcome and all 
the tender words he could think of. 
Drumearro himself saw them _ to- 
gether and made no remark. Mar- 
g’ret saw them together and was glad 
and proud to see the favourite of the 
house courted by the Duke’s son. 
Thus no one helped Jeanie, but every- 
thing persuaded her against her own 
perception that all was not well. 

That perception, however, grew 
stronger and stronger, but with it a 
longing of Jeanie’s forlorn youth for 
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the only pleasure that remained in 
her life. He flattered her so, he con- 
veyed to her in every word and look 
such evidence of her own delightful- 
ness, of her power over him, and his 
devotion to her! And all the rest of 
life was so overcast to Jeanie, so dull 
and grey, so destitute of pleasure. It 
was like a momentary escape into that 
Italian bower of which he spoke, to 
go out to him, to see his eyes glowing 
with admiration, to hear of all the de- 
lightsome things which were waiting 
for her. Day by day it became more 
clear to Jeanie that Lord John’s love 
was not like that of those downright 
wooers at whom she had once scoffed, 
who would have her answer yes or no, 
and left nothing vague in respect to 
their wishes. It occurred to her too, 
though she would not permit it to put 
itself into words even in her mind, 
that his love was not like that which 
she had been so sure of in Lewis 
Gordon’s eyes, but which had never 
been spoken. Lord John was bold, 


there was no timidity nor reverence in 


his look, he was confident, excited, 
sure that he had her in his toils. All 
these the girl saw with the perspicacity 
of despair—yet could not free herself 
or break away. With him she divined 
there might be shame lying in wait 
for her, but with him, too, was all that 
was brilliant and fair in life. A time 
of splendour, of pleasure, of joy, if 
after that despair—while within her 
own possibilities there was nothing 
but the given routine, the dull 
existence in which nothing ever 
stirred, in which no pleasure was. 
Oh, if only something would come, 
she cared not what. Death or a 
saviour,—what did it matter /—to 
carry Jeanie away. 

And now Kirsteen had come and 
gone. Kirsteen who was her natural 
saviour, the only one who could have 
done it. Kirsteen who knew him, and 
said that he was true. The wail, 
“Take me with you!” had come from 
Jeanie’s very heart. But Kirsteen had 
gone away, and every hope had failed. 
And as for the party at home they 
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were all elated by the visits of Lord 
John, all expectant of a grand mar- 
riage, which would bring back some- 
thing of the old prestige to Drumcarro. 
“When ye are so near the head, 
Jeanie, I hope you'll be mindful of 
the branches,” said Mary. “It’s not 
just an invitation to the ball which 
everybody is asked to, that will satisfy 
me then.” No thought of possible 
wrong was in the innocent fancies of 
all these people. They ought to have 
known but they did not. They ought to 
have taken fright, but no alarm came 
to them. The man who would try to 
wrong a Douglas, Mary thought, could 
never be born. 

There had been again a pause during 
the time when the atmosphere of death 
had surrounded the house. Jeanie 
had seen him pass from a window. 
She had heard his voice at the door 
inquiring for the family. He had 
sent some flowers, an unusual and un- 
expected compliment to decorate the 
death-chamber, for to put flowers on a 
coffin or a grave was not then the habit 
in England and still less in Scotland. 
All these attentions had added to the 
elation and pleasure of the others, but 
had not silenced the terror in Jeanie’s 
heart. And now all was over, the 
pause for her mother’s death, the visit 
of Kirsteen, the hope she had of some- 
thing or of some one, who would in- 
terfere to save her. Even to hear of 
Lewis Gordon had added to the fire in 
Jeanie’s veins. She would not have 
him come to find her at his dis- 
posal, to know how she had suffered 
in the thought of his desertion. No! 
he should find that there was some 
one else who did not hold back, some 
one who would not let her go, some 
one—oh, hapless Jeanie !—whom she 
could no longer escape, towards whom 
she was drifting without any power 
to stop herself, though it should be 
towards tears and shame. Better 
even that, Jeanie said to herself, than 
to wait upon the leisure of a man who 
thought he could let her drop and 
take her up again at his pleasure. 
Her mind was disturbed beyond de- 
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scription, confused and miserable. She 
was afloat upon a dreadful current 
which carried her away, from which 
some one outside could save her, but 
not herself, against which she seemed 
now to have no force to struggle 
more. 

Jeanie made still another stand, 
lashing herself, as it were, against the 
violence of that tide to the companions 
whom for the moment she had in the 
house with her, even to Mary by whom 
she could hold, a little in want of 
other help. Mary was not a very 
enlivening companion for the girl—all 
she could talk about was her children, 
and the vicissitudes of her household, 
and the wit and wisdom of little Colin. 
But Mary was not exigeant as to her 
listeners. So long as she was allowed 


to go on in her monologue her com- 
panion was called upon for no reply. 
And thus Jeanie’s thoughts had full 
scope, and increased instead of soft- 
ened the tension of being in which 
she was ; she seemed unable to escape 
that current which drew her unwilling 


feet. 

She met him again on the last day 
of the Glendocharts’s stay. Though 
Mary gave her so little help, Jeanie 
regarded with terror the time of her 
sister’s departure. She felt as if then 
her last hope would fail her. There 
would be no longer anything to which 
to cling, any counterpoise to the in- 
fluence which was hurrying her to her 
destruction. She had gone out in the 
afternoon with a bad headache, and a 
still worse tremor and throbbing in 
her heart, feeling that need for the 
fresh air and the stillness outside, and 
a moment’s exemption from the voices 
and the questions within, which people 
in agitation and trouble so often feel. 
She had not thought of Lord John 
at all, or of meeting him. She felt 
only that she must breathe the outer 
air and be alone for a moment, or 
else die. 

She sat down upon the same fallen 
tree on which she had sat with Kirs- 
teen. The voice of the linn was softer 
than ever, stilled by the frost into a 
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soothing murmur. The bare trees 
stirred their many branches over her 
head, as if to shield her from any 
penetrating look, whether from earth 
or sky. “Oh, what am I to do?” she 
said to herself. How often these words 
are said by people in mortal perplexity, 
in difficulty and trouble. What to 
do, when you have no alternative but 
one, no temptation but one? But every- 
thing was against Jeanie, and all, who 
ought to have protected her, fought 
against her, and made it more and 
more difficult to resist. She bent down 
her face into her hands, and repeated 
to herself that question, “‘ What am I 
to dot—What am I to do?” Jeanie 
did not know how long she had been 
there, or how much time had elapsed 
before, with a start, and a sense of 
horror, her heart struggling to her 
throat, she felt a pair of arms encircle 
her, and a voice in her ear: “Crying, 
Jeanie! Why should you cry—you 
who should never havea care? You 
would never have a care if you would 
trust yourself, as I am imploring you 
to do, to me.” 

Poor Jeanie’s heart was sick with 
conflicting emotions, with the tempta- 
tion and the strong recoil from it. 
She could make no reply, could not 
lift her head, or escape from his arms, 
or control the sudden access of sobbing 
that had come upon her. Her sobbing 
became audible in the stillness of the 
wintry scene, through the sound of 
the linn and the faint rustling of the 
trees. “Oh, go away and leave me! 
Oh, let me be!” Jeanie said among 
her sobs. Perhaps she did not alto- 
gether mean it, neither the one thing 
nor the other—neither that he should 
go nor stay. 

He stayed, however, and talked more 
earnestly than he had ever done before. 
Not of the Italian bower, but of the 
two living together, sharing every- 
thing, never apart. He had the house 
all ready to which he would take her, 
he said ; a house fit for her, waiting 
for its mistress—everything was ready 
but Jeanie. And why should she hold 
back? Did she not know he loved 
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her? Had she any doubt? She could 
not have any doubt; all his study 
would be to make her happy. She 
knew that he had no other thought. 
“Jeanie, Jeanie, only say yes; only 
yield that pride of yours; you know 
you have yielded in your heart.” 

“No,” cried Jeanie, sitting upright, 
drawing herself from him. “No, I 
have not yielded. There is but one 
way. Go and ask my father, and then 
[ will go with you. I will go with 
you,” she repeated, one belated sob 
coming in breaking her voice, “‘ where- 
ever you want me to go.” 

“Speak to your father? But you 
know that is what I cannot do. I 
have told you already I would have to 
speak to my father, too. And he— 
would put me into a madhouse or a 
prison. You know, my sweet love, 
for I have told you—but must we be 
parted by two old fathers with no 
feeling left in them? Jeanie, if you 


will be ready by ten o'clock, or any 
hour you please, I will have a post- 


chaise waiting. Ob, Jeanie, come! 
Just a little boldness, just one bold 
step, and then nothing can harm us 
more; for we'll be together—for 
ever!” said the young man in his 
fervour. She had risen up, putting 
him away from her, but he pressed to 
her side again. “ You have gone too 
far to go back now,” he said. “ Jeanie, 
I'll take no denial. To-night, to-night, 
my lovely dear.” 

“ No,” she said, her heart throbbing 
as if it would break, putting one hand 
against his shoulder to push him away 
from her. “Oh, no, no!” but her 
eyes met the glowing gaze of his, and 
the current was seizing her feet. 

“That means yes, yes—for two no’s 
make a consent,” cried Lord John, seiz- 
ing her again in his arms. 

Drumearro had scoffed at Kirsteen 
and her warning, but like many another 
suspicious man, he had remembered 
the warning he scorned. He had kept 
an eye upon all Jeanie’s movements 
since that day. On this afternoon he 
had seen her steal out, and had cau- 
tiously followed her. It was not difficult 
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on the soft grass, doubly soft with the 
penetrating moisture like a bank of 
green mossy sponge, to steal along 
without making any noise; and the 
trees were thick enough to permit a 
wayfarer to steal from trunk to trunk 
undiscovered, especially when those 
who were watched were so altogether 
unafraid. Thus Drumcarro, his tall 
shadow mingled with the trees, had 
come close to the log on which they 
sat, and had heard everything. No 
scruple about listening moved his 
mind, With his hand grasping a 
young birch, as if it were a staff, he 
stood grim and fierce, and heard the 
lovers talk. His eyes gave forth a 
gleam that might have set the wood 
on fire when he heard of the post- 
chaise, and the young tree shivered in 
his hand, Jeanie was at the end of 
her powers. She put up her hand to 
her face to cover it from the storm of 
her lover’s kisses. His passion carried 
her away. She murmured, No, no / 
still, but it was in gasps, with her 
failing breath. 

“You'll come, you’re coming—to- 
night—and hurrah for love and free- 
dom,” cried Lord John. 

At this moment he was seized from 
behind by the collar of his coat—a 
furious hand full of force and passion 
caught him with sudden, wild, over- 
powering strength—Lord John was 
young but not strong, his slim form 
writhed in the sudden grasp. There 
was a moment’s struggle, yet scarcely 
a struggle, as Drumcarro assumed his 
choking hold. And then something 
dashed through the air with the speed 
and the force of a thunderbolt—flung 
by sheer force of passion. A gasping 
cry, and an answering roar of the linn 
as if to swallow down in its caves the 
object tossed and spinning down—a 
flash far below. And in another 
moment all was still. 

What was it that had been done? 
Jeanie looking up to see her father’s 
transformed and impassioned face, and 
finding herself free, had fled in the 
first impulse of terror. And on the 
log where the lovers had been seated, 
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the old man sat down quivering with 
the strain he had made, wiping the 
drops of moisture from his forehead. 
He was old, but not beyond the 
strength of his prime ; the unaccus- 
tomed effort had brought out the 
muscles on his hands, the veins upon 
his forehead. The blood was purple 
in his face. His capacious chest and 
shoulders heaved ; he put his hand, the 
hand that had done it, to his mouth, 
to blow upon it, to relieve the strain. 
He sat down to recover his breath. 

How still everything was !—as it is 
after a rock has fallen, after a tree has 
been torn up, the silence arching over 
the void before any whispering voice 
gets up to say where is it. The waters 
and the sighing branches both seemed 
still—with horror. And Drumcarro 
blew upon his hand which he had 
strained, and wiped the perspiration 
from his face. 

After a while he rose, still panting 
a little, his feet sinking into the spongy 
grass, and went homeward. He met 
nobody on the way, but seeing Duncan 


in the yard where he was attending 
to the cattle, beckoned to him with 


his hand. Duncan came at the 
master’s call, but not too quickly. 
“ Ye were wanting me, sir,” he said. 
‘** No—I was not wanting you.” “Ye 
cried upon me, maister,” “ No, I did 
not cry upon you—is it me that knows 
best or you? Go back to your beasts.” 
Drumearro stood for a moment and 
watched the man turn back reluctantly, 
then he raised his voice: ‘“‘ Hey, Duncan 
—go down yonder,” pointing his thumb 
over his shoulder—‘ and see if any- 
thing’s happened. I’m thinking there’s 
& man—tummult over the linn.” 
Having said this the master went 
quietly to his own room and shut him- 
self up there. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Duncan gave a great start at this 
strange intimation—“Tummult over 
the linn!” That was not an accident 
to be spoken of in such an easy way. 
He put down the noisy pail he had 
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been carrying in hishand. “ Lord !” 
he said to himself ; but he was a man 
slow to move. Nevertheless after two 
or three goings back upon himself, and 
thoughts that “ the maister must have 
gone gyte,’’ Duncan set himself slowly 
in motion. “A man tummult o’er 
the linn—that’s a very sarious thing,” 
he said to himself. It was a great 
ease to his mind to see Glendochart 
coming down the path from the hill, 
and he stopped until they met. “ Sir,” 
said Duncan, “have ye noticed any- 
thing strange about the maister?” 
“Strange about Drumcarro? I have 
noticed nothing beyond the ordinary,” 
was the reply. “ What has he been 
doing, Duncan?” “He has been 
doing naething, Glendochart. But he 
just came upon me when I was doing 
my wark in the yaird. And I says, 
‘ Are ye wanting me, maister? And he 
says, ‘Me wanting ye? No, ’'m no 
wanting ye.’ But afore I can get 
back to my wark I hear him again, 
‘Duncan!’ ‘What is it, maister?’ 
says I. And says he ‘I think there’s 
a man tummult over the linn. 
Ye can go and see.’” 

“Tumbled over the linn!” cried 
Glendochart, “ Good Lord! and did ye 
go and see?” 

“ T’m on the road now,” said Dun- 
can, “a man cannot do everything at 
once.” 

“The man may be drowned,” cried 
Glendochart turning round quickly. 
“Run on, Duncan, for the Lord’s sake. 
I’m not so surefooted as the like of 
you, but I'll follow ye by the road, as 
fast as I can. A man over the linn! 
Dear me, but that may be a very 
serious matter.” 

“T was just saying that,” said Dun- 
can plunging down upon the spongy 
grass. He slid and stumbled, tearing 
long strips of moss off the roots of the 
trees with which he came in heavy con- 
tact, striding over the fallen trunk 
which had played so great a part in the 
drama of that afternoon. There were 
signs of footsteps there, and Duncan 
slid on the slippery and trampled soil 
and came down on his back, but got up 
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again at once and took no notice. 
This accident perhaps delayed him for 
a moment, and the need of precaution 
as he descended after such a warning. 
At all events Glendochart coming 
quickly by the roundabout of the 
road arrived only a moment after, and 
found Duncan dragging out upon the 
bank an inanimate figure which had 
apparently been lying half in half out 
of the stream. Duncan’s ruddy face 
had grown suddenly pale. “ Lord keep 
us! Do ye think he’s dead, sir?” 

“T hope not, Duncan,” said Glen- 
dochart kneeling down by the body ; 
but after a few minutes, both men 
scared and horror-stricken bending over 
the figure on the grass, “God pre- 
serve us,” he said, “I fear it is so. 
Do you know who it is?’”—then a 
hoarse exclamation burst from them 
both: “It’s the young lord from the 
lodge on the hill—It’s Lord John! 
God preserve us!” cried Glendochart 
again. “ What can this mean? But a 
man that’s drowned may be brought 
to life again,” he added. ‘‘ How are we 
to get him home?” 

Duncan roused by the wonderful 
event which had thus come in a 
moment into the tranquil ordinary of 
his life, rushed along the road calling 
with a roar for help, which it was not 
easy to find in that lonely place. How- 
ever there proved to be one or two 
people within call—the gamekeeper 
who lived at the lodge inhabited by 
Lord John,and the blacksmith from 
the clachan, who had been carrying 
some implement home to a distant 
mountain farm. They managed to tie 
some branches roughly together to 
make a sort of litter and thus carried 
the dead man to Drumcarro, which 
was the nearest house. The sound 
of the men’s feet and Glendochart’s 
call at the door, brought out every 
member of the household except the 
Laird who remained in his room with 
the door closed and took no notice. 
Glendochart and the gamekeeper had 
both some rude notion of what to do, 
and they acted upon their knowledge, 
roughly it is true but with all the care 
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they were capable of. Duncan on 
horseback, and less apt to spare his 
horse’s legs than his own, thundered 
off for a doctor. But the doctor was 
not easily found, and long before his 
arrival the rough methods of restoring 
animation had all been given up. 
Lord John lay on the mistress’s un- 
occupied bed to which he had been 
carried, like a marble image, with all 
the lines that a careless life had made 
showing still upon the whiteness of 
death, the darkness under the eyes, the 
curves about the mouth. His wet 
clothes which had been cut from the 
limbs to which they clung, lay in a mud- 
dy heap smoking before the now blazing 
fire. They had piled blankets over him 
and done everything they knew to re- 
store the vital heat—but without avail. 
“* How did it happen ?” the doctor 
said—but this no man could tell. They 
gathered together in an excited yet 
awestricken group to consult together, 
to put their different guesses together, 
to collect what indications might be 
found. Duncan thought that the collar 
of the coat was torn as if some one 
had grasped the poor young man “ by 
the scruff of the neck.” There was a 
bruise on his throat which might have 
come from the hand thus inserted— 
but his face had several bruises upon 
it from contact with the rocks, and his 
clothes had been so torn and cut up 
that they afforded little assistance in 
solving the problem. To send for some 
member of his family, and to make the 
sheriff aware of all the circumstances 
was evidently the only thing to do. 
Jeanie had fled without a word, 
without a look behind her, when her 
lover’s arm loosened from her waist, 
and her father’s hoarse and angry 
voice broke in upon the scene. No 
thought of any tragedy to follow was 
in Jeanie’s mind, She had never seen 
her father take any violent action ; 
his voice, his frowns had always been 
enough, there had been no need for 
more. She thought of an angry alter- 
cation, a command to come near the 
house no more, so far as she thought 
at all. But she scarcely did think at 
x 2 
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all. She fled, afraid of her lover, 
afraid of her father, not sure, to tell 
the truth, which she feared most—glad 
that the situation was over, that she 
could escape by any means. She sped 
up the wooded bank, out of the shadow 
of the bare trees about the linn, like a 
frightened bird—flying, never looking 
behind. Pausing a moment to take 
breath before she ran round to the 
house door, she was thankful to hear 
no voices in anger, but all fallen into 
quiet again, nothing but the sound of 
the linn, louder she thought for the 
cessation of other sounds; and con- 
cluding rapidly in her mind that her 
father had reserved his anger for her, 
and let Lord John go—not a just, but 
according even to Jeanie’s small ex- 
perience, a sufficiently usual turn of 
affairs—she went on more quietly to 
the house, that no hasty rush on her 
part, or self-disclosure of agitation, 
might call forth Mary’s remarks or 
the questions of Marg’ret. But the 
agitation of the moment was not over 
for Jeanie. She saw some one ap- 
proaching the door from the road as 
she came within sight. It was too 
late to escape, and she instinctively 
put up her hand to smooth her hair, 
and drew a few long breaths to over- 
come altogether the panting of her 
heart, that the stranger, whoever he 
might be, might not perceive how dis- 
turbed she was. But when Jeanie 
had taken a step or two further, her 
heart suddenly made a leap again, 
which swept all her precautions away. 
“Oh!” she cried, with almost a shriek 
of agitated recognition ; now of all 
mom ents in the world, that he 
should come now ! 

“T am afraid,” he said, “I cannot 
think that cry means any pleasure to see 
me, though I am so glad to be here.” 

Oh, to think he should be able to 
speak, to use common words, as if 
they had parted yesterday—as if 
nothing had happened since then ! 

“Oh, Captain Gordon,” she said, 
breathless ; then added, not knowing 
what she said. “ You've been long 
away.” 








“Not with my will. I’ve nothing 
but my profession, and I was forced 
to do all I could in that. If it had 
been my will—” 

“Qh,” said Jeanie, “I cannot talk ; 
my sister is here, you will want to see 
her—but for me, I cannot talk. I 
am—not well. I am in—grief and 
trouble. Don’t stop me now, but let 
me go.” 

He stood aside, without a word, his 
hat in his hand, looking at her wist- 
fully. His look dwelt in her mind as 
she hurried up stairs. It was not like 
the look of Lord John—the look that 
terrified, yet excited her. He had 
come for her, for her and no one else ; 
but he would not stop her, nor trouble 
her. It was of her he thought, not of 
himself. Jeanie’s heart came back like 
an unbent bow. This was the man 
that she loved. She fled from him, 
not daring to meet his eyes—but she 
felt as if some chain had been broken, 
some bond cut. Lord John! What 
was Lord John? She was afraid of 
him no more. 

Major Gordon did not know what 
to do. He lingered a little, unable 
with the excitement in his veins of 
having seen his love again, to knock 
presently at the door and ask for the 
lady of Glendochart. After a time 
the sound of a heavy step caught his 
ear, and the loud interchange of words 
between Duncan and his master. Then 
the heavy steps came on towards the 
door. It must be Drumcarro himself 
who was coming. Major Gurdon drew 
aside to await the coming of Jeanie’s 
father. Mr. Douglas came round the 
side of the house, with his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets and his 
shoulders up to his ears. He was 
staring before him with a fierce in- 
tensity, the kind of look which sees 
nothing. Gordon made a step for- 
ward, and said some common words of 
greeting, at which Drumcarro lifted 
his puckered eyelids for a moment, 
said “ Eh?” with a sort of hasty in- 
terrogation, and then turning his back, 
went in and closed the door behind 
him, leaving the stranger astonished. 














What did it mean? Gordon thought 
at first a studied slight to him, but 
farther thought showed him that this 
was absurd, and with some surprise 
he set it dowu to its true cause—some 
secret trouble in Drumearro’s mind, 
some thought which absorbed him. 
After a moment’s astonished pause 
he turned back upon the road, con- 
cluding that whatever this excitement 
was, by and by it would die away. 
He walked, perhaps a mile, occupied 
by his own thoughts, by Jeanie, who 
was more lovely, he thought, than ever, 
and by eager speculations what she 
would say to him; whether perhaps 
after all she might not be glad to see 
him when she had got over the first 
surprise ; whether it was merely haste 
and that great surprise that made her 
turn away. Gordon had occupation 
enough for his thoughts had he walked 
on the whole afternoon ; but presently 
he turned back, remembering what 
Jeanie had said, that her sister was 
at Drumcearro, and glad to think of so 
reasonable a way of getting admittance. 
He had just come up to the house 
again, and was approaching the door, 
when he was met by the group of men 
coming down from their hopeless 
attempts to resuscitate the dead. He 
was much surprised to see this party 
come to the door, and stepped out of 
the way with vexation and annoyance, 
feeling himself and his urgent affairs 
thrust as it were into a secondary place 
by this evidence of something going 
on at Drumcarro, The men, of whom 
at first he recognised none, were ex- 
changing grave observations, shaking 
their heads, with puzzled and troubled 
looks. At the sight of him there was 
a visible stir among them. One of 
them stepped forward hastily, and 
caught him by the arm, “ Who are 
you? And what are you doing here?” 

“Glendochart, you seem to have 
forgotten me. I am Lewis Gordon, 
whom you were once very kind to.” 

“ Captain Gordon !” 

“ Major, at your service; I got my 
step in India.” 
“Gordon!” repeated Glendochart. 
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It was natural enough that every new 
idea should chime in with the terrible 
one that now possessed his mind. He 
remembered in a moment who the 
young man was, and all that had been 
said and thought of him. He had 
been Jeanie’s lover. It seemed to 
throw a sudden gleam of illumination 
on the mystery. “Step in, step in 
here, and come you with me,” he said 
laying his hand on the doctor’s arm. 
With a slight summons at the door, 
but without waiting for any reply he 
led them into his father-in-law’s room. 
Drumcarro was sitting at his usual 
table with his head leant upon his hands. 
He turned half round but did not 
otherwise change his attitude, as these 
new -comers entered, darkening the 
little room. 

“T beg your pardon, Drumcarro,” 
said Glendochart, “ but it’s urgent. I 
must ask this gentleman a few ques- 
tions in the presence of some responsible 
person—Captain Gordon, or Major if 
ye are Major, answer me for the love 
of God. Ye may do a hasty act, but 
you're not one that will shrink from 
the consequence, or I’m far mistaken 
in you. When did you come here?” 

“ This is a strange way of receiving 
a friend,” said Gordon with surprise. 
“ T came here about half an hour ago.” 

“ But you did not come in?” 

“ No—I saw—one of the family.” 

“ Andthen? Still you did not come 
in?” 

“No, I walked back a mile or so to 
wait—and then hearing that you were 
here, and Mrs. Campbell—I returned,” 

“Why did you not come in?” 

“ T really cannot tell you the reason,” 
said Gordon a little irritated. “ There 
was no particular reason.” 

Said the doctor, perceiving where 
Glendochart’s questions were tending : 
“Tt will be far better for you to tell 
the truth. It might be an accident, 
but denial will do no good.” 

“ Am Taccused of anything?” said 
the stranger in great surprise. 

“A stranger about the place at such 
a time is very suspicious,” said the 
doctor shaking his head. “The best 
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thing you could do, Glendochart, would 
be to detain him till the sheriff comes.” 

Drumearro raised his head from his 
supporting hands. His habitual red- 
ness had changed to grey. He spoke 
with some difficulty moistening his lips. 
He said, “‘ Whatever ye may be think- 
ing of, this lad’s tale’strue. I saw him 
come, and I saw him go. If there’s 
any man to blame it’s not him.” 

They all turned round to where Mr. 
Douglas sat ; the afternoon light was 
by this time waning, and they had difli- 
culty in seeing each other's faces. 
Drumcarro after a moment resumed 
again. The want of light and the 
deep sound of his voice, and the scene 
from which they had just come, made 
a strange horror of impression upon the 
men. He asked, “Is he dead?” 

“Yes, heis dead. And that minds 
me it was you that gave the alarm. 
What did you see, Drumcarro?” 

**T heard a rumbling as if the linn 
rose up to meet him, like hell in the 
Scriptures to meet that king—and a 
thud here and there upon the rocks— 
that’s all I heard.” 

Nobody made any reply. No sus- 
picion of the truth had occurred to any 
mind, but something in the voice, and 
the language not familiar to the man, 
gave a vague sensation of solemnity and 
horror. The darkness seemed to deepen 
round them, while this pause lasted. 
And Drumearro said no more, but 
leant his head upon his hands again. 
The silence was broken by the doctor 
who said in a subdued tone: “ We'll 
better leave Mr. Douglas quiet. It is 
a time of trouble—and the shock of 
this accident on the top of all the 
rest—” 

Drumearro did not move, but he 
said between the two hands that sup- 
ported his head, “That man has no- 
thing to do with it. I saw him come. 
And now ye can let him go his way.” 

They filed out of the room in silence 
with a vague dread upon them all. 
Something strange was in the air. The 
dark figure by the table never moved, 
his head on his hands, his big frame 
looking colossal in the quivering twi- 


light. The fire in the grate behind 
burned up suddenly and threw a little 
flickering flame into the gloom reliev- 
ing still more that motionless shadow. 
“It has been too much for the old 
gentleman,” the doctor said in a whis- 
per, as he closed the door. 

“ He’s none so old,” said Glendochart 
with a little irritation, mindful of the 
fact that he was not himself much 
younger, and feeling the thrill of ner- 
vous discomfort and alarm. 

“T doubt if he'll live to be much 
older. I do not like the looks of him,” 
the doctor said. 

It seemed to have become almost 
night when they came out into the hall. 
The blacksmith and the gamekeeper 
and Duncan were standing in a group 
about the door, the sky full of a twilight 
clearness behind them, and one star in 
it, like a messenger sent out to see 
what dreadful thing had happened. 
The air blew cold through the house 
from the open door, and Mary crying 
and nervous stood at the door of the 
parlour behind. The mother’s death 
which she had taken with such calm 
propriety was in the course of nature, 
but the dreadful suddenness of this, the 
mystery about it, affected even her 
calm nerves. A second death in the 
house, and the Duke’s son! It com- 
forted Mary when Gordon left the 
group of men whose meaning he did not 
even yet comprehend and joined her, to 
hear the whole story, and yet not all. 

The other men still stood consulting 
when the Glendochart carriage arrived 
at the door ; everybody had forgotten 
that the departure of the visitors had 
been settled for that afternoon, Glen- 
dochart seized the opportunity at 
once. “T will send the ladies 
away, this is no place for them with 
all these new troubles,” he said, “ and 
the express to the Duke can travel 
so far with them.” It had occurred 
to Glendochart that the less that 
could be made of Lord John’s inter- 
course with the family at Drumcarro 
the better. He had not discouraged 
it himself ; had it come to a marriage 
which would have allied himself and 











his children so much more nearly with 
the ducal family, it would have been 
no bad thing; but now that there 
could be no marriage it was clear 
that it was neither for Jeanie’s ad- 
vantage, nor indeed for his own, to 
give any more publicity than was 
necessary to the cause of Lord John’s 
presence here. And thus it was that 
Jeanie without knowing why, yet will- 
ing enough to be carried off at such a 
crisis even to Glendochart, found her- 
self within half an hour seated by her 
sister’s side driving off, with the dark- 
ness of night behind her and the 
clearness in the west reflected in her 
startled eyes. Jeanie neither knew 
nor suspected that anything dreadful 
had happened; but to escape her 
father’s eye and his questions after the 
discovery he had made was relief 
enough to make her forget the bustle 
and haste with which she was carried 
away. They were to give Major Gor- 
don “a lift as far as the town,” but 
Jeanie did not know this until he 
followed her into the carriage, and 
then her heart so jumped up and 
choked her with its beating that she 
thought no more of Drumcarro’s wrath, 
nor of the deliverance from Lord John 
which she knew her father’s interposi- 
tion would make final. 

And so Drumcarro House was once 
more, but with a deepened mystery and 
terror, left with its dead. Mr. Douglas 
did not leave his room all the evening. 
The call to supper made first by Mar- 
g’ret, then by Glendochart knocking 
cautiously at his door, produced only 
the response of a growl from within. 
No light was visible from under the 
door. No sound was heard in the 
room. To all appearance he remained 
without moving or even lighting his 
candle, until late at night his heavy 
step was heard going up stairs to bed. 

Without a light, that was the 
strangest thing of all to the keen but 
silent observers. There could be no- 
thing on the master’s mind or he could 
never have sat all the evening through, 
knowing what it was that lay in his 
wife’s room up stairs, without a light. 
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They could not imagine indeed how 
in any circumstances Drumcarro, 
an old man, could have had anything 
to do with the death of Lord John, a 
young one, nor what reason there 
could be for seeking his death, yet an 
uneasy fear was in the air, and there 
was no one else who could be thought 
of. But that circumstance cleared 
him. Without a light no man could 
sit who had been instrumental in 
causing a man’s death, while that man 
lay dead in the same house, Glen- 
dochart whose mind was disturbed by 
many miserable surmises, was com- 
forted by this thought, though almost 
unconsciously to himself.” 

And nobody knew what thoughts 
were going on in the dark in that closed 
room. They were not thoughts speci- 
ally about Lord John. They were the 
bewildering circling of a mind suddenly 
driven into tragic self-consciousness, 
about the entire chapter of his life 
now perhaps about to be brought to 
an end. The sudden pang of the 
moment, his clutch upon his victim 
(his hand hurt him still from the strain, 
and still now and then he raised it to 
his mouth, to blow his hot breath upon 
it), the whirl of that figure through the 
air, came back at intervals like a pic- 
ture placed before his eyes. But 
between those intervals there surged 
up all manner of things. Old scenes 
far off and gone, incidents that had 
taken place in the jungle and swamp, 
cries and sounds of the lash, and pistol 
shots all long over and forgotten. 
One face, not white like Lord John’s, 
but grey in its blackness like ashes, 
came and wavered in the darkness 
before him more distinct than the 
others. No ghost, he had no faith in 
ghosts, nothing outside of him. Some- 
thing within from which even if they 
should hang him he knew he would 
not getfree. Lord John,—he thought 
very little of Lord John! And yet, 
his hand hurt him, the picture would 
come back, and the scene re-enact 
itself before his eyes. Sometimes he 
dozed with his head in his hands. The 


chief thing was that he should not be 
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disturbed, that no one should come in 
to question him, to interfere with his 
liberty, that night at least ; that he 
should be quiet that night if never- 
more. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Tue Duke arrived with his eldest 
son as soon as post-horses could bring 
him. He had been in the north, not 
very far away, so that the interval, 
though it represented much more diffi- 
cult travelling than the journey from 
one end to the other of Great Britain 
nowadays, was not very long. Lord 
John had been a trouble to his family 
all his life. He had followed none of 
the traditions of prudence and good 
sense which had made his race what 
they were. The scrapes in which he 
had been were innumerable, and all 
his family were aware that nothing but 
embarrassment and trouble was likely 
to come to them from his hand. Some- 
times this state of affairs may exist 
without any breach of the bonds of 
natural affection ; but perhaps when a 
man is a duke and accustomed to have 
many things bow to his will, the things 
and persons that cannot be made todo 
so become more obnoxious to him than 
to a common man, No doubt a shock 
of natural distress convulsed the 
father’s mind at the first news of 
what had happened, but after a while 
there came, horrible as it seems to say 
it, a certain relief into the august mind 
of the Duke. At least here was an end 
of it ; there could be no more to follow, 
no new disgraces or inconveniences to 
be encountered. Scarcely a year had 
come or gone for many years past 
without some fresh development of 
John’s powers of mischief. Now, poor 
fellow! all was over ; he could do no 
more harm, make no more demands 
on a revenue which was not able to 
bear such claims, endanger no more 
a name which indeed had bornea great 
deal in its daywithout much permanent 
disadvantage. On the whole there was 
thus something to set against the ter- 
rible shock of a son’s sudden death by 
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accident. A few questions thrown into 
the air as it were, a general demand 
upon somebody for information burst 
from the Duke during that long drive. 
“Where is this linn, do you know? 
What could he have wanted there, 
on the land of that old ruffian, Drum- 
carro? And what did he want there?” 
But to the last question at least no 
one could make any reply. Even to 
speak of Drumcarro’s lovely daughter 
as an inducement would have been a 
jarring note when the poor fellow was 
so recently dead, And the Duke could 
answer his own question well enough ; 
any petty intrigue would be reason 
enough for John, the worse the better. 
His only fear was that some dark 
story of seduction and revenge might 
unfold itself when he got there. 

It was Glendochart who received 
his chief when he reached his journey’s 
end, and told him the little there was 
to tell. It was supposed that Lord 
John had somehow missed his footing 
when at the head of the linn. Some 
one had heard the sound of a fall, and 
the body had been found below at the 
foot of the waterfall. This was all 
that could be discovered at the end of 
two or three days which had elapsed. 
The Duke saw, with a natural pang, 
his dead son laid out upon the mis- 
tress’s bed, and then he visited the 
scene of the tragedy. He inspected 
everything with a clouded counten- 
ance, asking brief, sharp questions 
from time to time. To Glendochart he 
seemed suspicious of violence and foul 
play, a suspicion which was lurking in 
Glendochart’s own mind, with strange 
surmises which he could not put into 
words, but which his mind was on the 
alert to find some clue to. This, how- 
ever, was scarcely the Duke’s frame of 
mind. After he had visited the spot 
where the body had been found, and 
looked up the foaming fall of the linn, 
and heard everything that could be 
told him, he put a sudden question 
which dismayed Glendochart. “ Have 
you any suspicions?” he said. ‘ Has 
there been any suggestion—of vio- 
lence?” 
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‘*The idea has no doubt been sug- 
gested,” Mr. Campbell replied, “ but 
I can find nothing to give it any coun- 
tenance. There were signs as of 
stamping of feet at one place near the 
fallen tree, but the man who found 
the body accounted for that as having 
slipped and fallen there.” 

“Tt has been suggested then?” said 
the Duke, with another cloud coming 
over his face. “Glendochart, I may 
speak freely to you that would bring 
no discredit on the name. Was there 
any story, any reason for his staying 
here?” 

Glendochart felt his countenance red- 
den, though it was of that well-worn 
colour which shows little. He sud- 
denly realised, with a sense of relief 
unspeakable, what it would have been, 
had Lord John lived and thriven, to 
have intimated to the chief that his 
son had married Drumcarro’s daugh- 
ter. Glendochart had himself been 
flattered by the idea. He saw the 
reverse of the medal now. 


“T know of none,” he said, “my 


Lord Duke. He was more at this 
house than at any other house round 
about.” 

“ And there was no story—no lass, 
disappointed perhaps—or angry father? 
You know what I mean, Glendochart. 
One of my own name, and not so far 
from me in blood, I know that I can 
trust you. You know, too—what my 
poor boy was.” 

“TI understand what your Grace 
means,” said Glendochart. “I have 
heard of nothing of the kind.” 

“ And who was it that heard the 
fall?” 

“It was my father-in-law, Drum- 
carro himself. He was taking his 
usual walk. I don’t imagine he ever 
thought it was so serious. He called 
to the man in the byre to see to it, that 
he thought he had heard a fall.” 

“T will see Drumcarro, I 

se.” 

“If it will satisfy your Grace bet- 
ter—but he is an old man, and much 
shaken with his wife’s death which 
took place only a fortnight ago.” 


sup- 
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The Duke gave his clansman what 
looked like a suspicious glance. But 
he only said, ‘‘ It will be better not to 
disturb him. I would have thought,” 
he added, “that old Drumcarro was 
tough enough to stand the loss of his 
wife or anything else.” 

“We sometimes do men injustice,” 
said Glendochart, a little stifly ; “ and 
the shock of having another death, so 
to speak, in the house, has had a great 
effect upon his mind—or I should per- 
haps say his nerves.” 

“ Well, well, I will not disturb him,” 
said the Duke. He said no more until 
they reached again the head of the 
linn. Then he stood for a few minutes 
amid the spray, looking down as he 
had looked up the boiling foam of 
waters. The cloud had gone off his 
face. He turned to his son, by his 
side, who had said little all this time. 
“T think we may satisfy ourselves 
that it was pure accident,” he said. 

“T think so,” said the taintless 
heir, with a solemn nod of his head. 

The Duke stood there for a moment 
more, and then he took off his hat and 
said, ‘Thank God.” With all his 
heart, Glendochart echoed the sur- 
prising words. He thought that he 
indeed had cause for thankfulness— 
that he should never have had the 
occasion to approach his chief with 
news of an alliance that would have 
been so little to his mind; that 
Jeanie’s name should have been kept 
out of the matter altogether, and no 
questions put to the old man whose 
nerves had been so strangely shaken. 
He had indeed cause for thankfulness ; 
but the Duke, why? Glendochart 
came to understand later why the Duke 
should have been glad that no new 
scandal was to be associated with the 
end of his son’s life. 

And so Lord John was carried in 
great state to the burial place of his 
fathers, and was rehabilitated with his 
family, and mourned, by his mother and 
sisters, like other men. And whatever 
the tragedy was that attended his last 
hours, it was buried with him and 
never told to man, There is no coro- 
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ner in Scotland ; and in those remote 
regions, and at that period, the Duke’s 
satisfaction that his son’s death was 
caused by accident was enough for 
all, 

Drumearro scarcely left his room 
while that solemn visitor was in the 
house. He appeared after, a singu- 
larly changed and broken man, and 
fell into something like the habits of 
his old life. There had been no secret 
in his strange retirement, but there 
was no doubt left in the mind of any 
who surrounded him, that something 
had happened which was not in the 
peaceful routine of existence. They 
formed their own impressions at their 
leisure; it was nothing to the Laird 
what they thought. He had deceived 
no man, neither had he confided in any 
man. When Glendochart left the 
house, taking charge of the mournful 
conveyance which carried Lord John 
home, life at Drumearro would in 
any circumstances have been a won- 
derfully changed and shrunken life. It 
was the first time that the diminished 


family had been left alone since the 


death of the mistress. At the family 
table, once so well surrounded, Drum- 
carro sat down with his one remaining 
son, and the vast expanse of the wide 
table-cloth vacant save in that corner. 
It did not occur to any one to substi- 
tute a smaller table for the long- 
stretching board where there had been 
room for all. Jamie, who was never 
seen without a book, compensated him- 
self for the silence and anxiety of this 
téte-a-téte by reading furtively, while 
his father sat with his shoulders up 
to his ears, and his eyes, almost lost 
in his shaggy eyebrows, glaring out 
now and then with a glance of gloomy 
fire. It was rarely that he addressed 
the boy, and the boy escaped from 
him into his book. The mother was 
gone, Jeanie was gone, every one who 
could make that empty board a little 
brighter. The father and son swal- 
lowed their meal side by side, but did 
not prolong it any more than was possi- 
ble. The sight of themaffected Merran’s 
nerves when she served them, though 
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that ruddy lass might well have been 
supposed to have no such things in her 
possession. “There’s the Laird just 
glowering frae him as if he saw some- 
thing no canny, and Jamie with his 
book. And me that minds all that 
fine family!” cried Merran. ‘“ Ye 
must just go ben yourself, Marg’ret, for 
I canna doit.” And there is no doubt 
that it was a piteous sight. 

Jeanie, on the other hand, recovered 
her spirit and her ease of mind with 
singular rapidity under the sheltering 
roof of Glendochart. She was not 
told of Lord John’s death for some 
time, and never of the rapidity with 
which it followed her interrupted in- 
terview. She was very much moved 
and excited when she heard of his 
death, wondering with natural self- 
importance whether her resistance of 
his suit had anything to do with the 
breaking down of his health. It half 
relieved, half disappointed Jeanie to 
discover after that his death was 
caused by an accident and not by love. 
But indeed she had then only a limited 
space to give in her thoughts to that 
lover of the past. He of the present 
had the command of the situation. 
Determined as she had been not to 
understand Gordon, the effect of a few 
days in the same house with him had 
been marvellous, and when the fairy 
regions of youthful experience began 
once more to open before Jeanie she 
forgot that she had cause of grievance 
against the companion who opened to 
her that magic gate. All tragic possi- 
bilities disappeared from the path of 
the girl who had no longer any dis- 
tracting struggle, but whose desires 
and inclinations all went with her 
fate. Her father made no objection 
to her marriage. “Let him take her 
if he wants her. I have no need of 
her here,” Drumcarro said. Jeanie 
indeed, instead of brightening the 
house and soothing the fever in him, 
excited and disturbed her father: “I 
want no lass about the house, now 
her mother that keeped her a little in 
order is gone.” She was married 
eventually at Glendochart, the Laird 
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making no appearance even. He was 
said to be ill, and hisillness had taken 
the curious form, a form not unprece- 
dented but much against nature, of 
strong dislike to certain persons. He 
could not abide the sight of Jeanie: 
* Let her do what she will, but let her 
no more come near me. Let him take 
her if he likes, I’m well pleased to be 
quit of her.” When Jeanie came 
attended by her lover to bid her father 
good-bye, the Laird almost drove her 
away. He got up from his chair sup- 
porting himself upon its arms, his 
eyes burning like coals of fire, his now 
gaunt and worn figure trembling with 
passion, “Go away to the parlour,” 
he said, “and get your tea or what- 
ever you've come for. I want none of 
you here.” 

“Father, I just came to bid you 
good-bye,” said Jeanie. 

“Go way to the parlour. 
nobody to disturb me here. 
to Marg’ret. 


I suffer 
Go way 
Ye'll get what ye want 


from her, and plenty of petting, no 
doubt. Go way to the parlour. Marg’- 


ret! Get them what they want and 
let them go.” 

“Oh, father,” cried Jeanie weeping, 
“it’s not for anything we've come, 
but just for kindness—to say good- 
bye.” 

He was a strange figure standing up 
between his chair and table supporting 
himself by his hands, stooping forward, 
grown old all at once, his hair and 
beard Jong and ragged in aspect, a 
nervous tremor in his limbs. Could 
that be the hale and vigorous man 
who scarcely seemed beyond middle 
age? Jeanie assayed to say some- 
thing more, but the words were checked 
on her lips by his threatening looks. 

* Good-bye,” he said. “ Consider it’s 
done and all your duty paid, and be- 
gone from my sight, for I cannot bide 
to see you.” He added a moment after 
with a painful effort over himself, 
“T’m an old man, and not well in my 
health, Marg’ret! Ye mind me of 
many a thing I would fain forget. 
Good-bye, and for the love of God go 
away, and let me see you no more.” 
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“Ts he always like that?” Jeanie 
asked clinging to Marg’ret in the 
parlour, where that faithful adherent 
prepared tea for the visitors. 

“ Like what?” asked Marg’ret with 
a determination to keep up appearances 
in the presence of the strange gentle- 
man with whom she had no associa- 
tions. “The maister’s not very well. 
He has never been in his richt health 
since your mother died. That made 
an awfu’ change in the house, as might 
have been expected. Such a quiet 
woman as she was, never making any 
steer ; it’s just by ordinar’ how she’s 
missed.” 

“Ts it that? Is that all?” cried 
Jeanie. 

“ And what else would it be?” asked 
Marg’ret with a look that could not be 
gainsaid. 

Marg’ret did not know, any more 
than the rest, what had happened. 
Lord John had died of an accident, he 
had fallen over the linn, and from the 
Duke himself to the last of the name 
all were satisfied that it was so. And 
in Drumearro House there was not a 
word said to alter this view. But 
many heavy thoughts had arisen there 
of which nothing was said. 

Drumearro did what is also not un- 
common in such circumstances; he 
justified those who explained his 
strange conduct by illness, and fell ill. 
The doctor said it was a malady of 
long standing which had thus deve- 
loped itself as it was certain to have 
done sooner or later. He recommended 
that a doctor should be sent for from 
Glasgow, who had become very famous 
for his practice in this particular 
malady. It is doubtful whether Glen- 
dochart who had the conduct of the 
business knew anything about Dr. 
Dewar. At all events if he did, it 
did not prevent him from sending for 
that special practitioner. The result 
was a curious scene in the chamber of 
the patient, who raised himself from 
his bed to stare at the new-comer, and 
after contemplating him for some time 
in doubtful silence between wrath and 
astonishment, suddenly burst out into 
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a great guffaw of laughter. “ This 
was all that was wanted,” he said. 
But he allowed Anune’s husband to 
come in, to examine him, to prescribe, 
and with a grim humour saw him wave 
away the offered fee. ‘Na, it’s all in 
the family,” said the grim patient with 
a sudden sense of the grotesque illu- 
mining the darkness of his sick room. 
He was not insensible to this irony of 
circumstance, and he made no resist- 
ance. It was the only thing that pro- 
duced a gleam of amusement in these 
latter days, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

In his newly developed condition as 
an invalid Mr. Douglas had gone on 
for more than a year. During this 
time he had taken no active steps of 
any kind. Jamie had been left to read 
as he pleased every book he could lay 
his hands upon, from Mr. Pyper’s old- 
fashioned theology to D’Urfey’s Pil/s 
to Purge Melancholy, a curious if not 
very extensive range. Only these two, 


the dreary boy with his books, and his 
possible writer-ship hung suspended so 
to speak, no one taking any steps to 
put him forth like his brothers into 
active life, and the grim invalid, who 
rarely left his room or indeed his bed, 


remained in Drumcarro. Such an 
emptiness occurs not unfrequently in 
the story of a house once full and 
echoing with the superabundant ener- 
gies of a large family ; but the father 
and son afforded a deeper emblem of 
dullness and desolation than almost 
any mother and daughter could have 
done. They were more separated from 
life. The Laird cared nothing for his 
neighbours, rich or poor, whether they 
prospered or were in want. Marg’ret, 
who had the control of everything, 
kept indeed a liberal hand, and pre- 
served the reputation of Drumearro as 
a house from which no poor body was 
ever sent away without a handful of 
meal at least, if not more substantial 
charity. But her master took no 
interest in the vicissitudes of the 
clachan or to hear of either prosperity 
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or need. She still attempted to carry 
him the news of the district for the 
relief of her own mind if not for the 
advantage of his, for to arrange his 
room in silence or bring his meals 
without a word was an effort quite 
beyond Marg’ret’s powers. 

“The Rosscraig Carmichaels have 
come to the end of their tether,” she 
told him one morning. “ There’s a 
muckle roup proclaimed for next 
month of a’ the farm things. I might 
maybe send Duncan to see what's 
going, if there’s anything very cheap, 
and folk say the farm itself.” 

‘“ What’s that you're 
woman ?” 

“I’m just telling you, Laird. The 
Rosseraig family is clean ruined—no 
much wonder if ye think of a’ the on- 
goings they’ve had. There’s to be a 
roup, and the estate itsel’ by private 
contract, or if nae offer comes—” 

“Get out of my room, woman,” 
eried Drumecarro, “Bring me my 
clothes. You steek everything away 
as if a gentleman was to be bound for 
ever in his bed. I’m going to get up.” 

“Sir!” cried Marg’ret in dismay. 
“ Tt’s as much as your life is worth.” 

“ My life!” he said with a snarl of 
angry impatience, but as he struggled 
up in his bed Drumecarro caught sight 
of himself, a weird figure, lean as an 
old eagle, with long hair and ragged 
beard, and no doubt the spring of sud- 
den energy with which he raised him- 
self was felt through all his rusty 
joints so long unaccustomed to move- 
ment. He kept up, sitting erect, but 
he uttered a groan of impatience as he 
did so, ‘1’m not my own master,” he 
said—“ a woman's enough to daunton 
me that once never knew what diffi- 
culty was. Stop you're infernal dust- 
ing and cleaning, and listen to me. 
Where’s that lass in London living 
now? Or is she ay there? Or has she 
taken up with some man to waste her 
siller like the rest of her kind?” 

“Sir, are ye meaning your daughter 
Kirsteen?” said Mary’ret with dig- 
nity. 
‘‘Who should I be meaning? Ye 


saying, 
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can write her a letter and send it by 
the post. Tell her there's need of her. 
Her father’s wanting her, and at once. 
Do ye hear? There’s no time to 
trouble about a frank. Just send it 
by the post.” 

“If ye were not in such an awfuw’ 
hurry,” said Marg’ret, “there might 
maybe be an occasion.” 

“T can wait for none of your occa- 
sions—there’s little feeling in her if 
she cannot pay for one letter—from 
her father. Tell her I’m wanting her, 
and just as fast as horses’ legs can 
carry her she’s to come.” 

*‘ Maister,” cried Marg’ret with great 
seriousness drawing close to the bed, 
“if ye’re feeling the end sa near and 
wanting your bairnos about ye, will I 
no send for the minister? It’s right 
he should be here.” 

Drumearro sat taller and taller in 
his bed, and let forth a string of epi- 
thets enough to make a woman’s blood 
run cold. “ Ye old bletherin’ doited 
witch ;’ he said, “ye old ” His 
eloquence had not failed him, and 
Marg’ret, though a brave woman who 
had taken these objurgations com- 
posedly enough on previous occasions, 
was altogether overwhelmed by the 
torrent of fiery words and the red 
ferocious light in the eyes of the 
skeleton form in the bed. She put up 
her hands to her ears and fled. “T'll 
do your will—I’ll do your will,” she 
cried. A letter was not a very easy 
piece of work to Marg’ret, but so 
great was the impression made upon 
her mind that she fulfilled the Laird’s 
commission at once. She wrote as 
follows in the perturbation of her 
mind. 


Your fader has either taken leave of his 
senses, or he’s fey, or thinks his later end 
isnigh. But any way I’m bid to summons 
you, Kirsteen, just this moment without 
delay. I’m to tell ye there’s need of you— 
that your fader’s wanting ye. Ye will just 
exerceese your own judgment, for he’s in 
his ordinar’ neither better nor warse. But 
he’s took a passion of wanting ye and will 
not bide for an occasion nor a private hand 
as may be whiles heard of—nor yet a frank 
that could be got with alittle trouble. So 
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ye will have this letter to pay for, and ye’ll 
come no doubt if ye think it’s reasonable— 
but I cannot say that I do for my part. 
P.S.—The Carmichaels of Rosscraig are 
just ruined with feasting and wasting and 
their place is to be sold and everything 
roupit—a sair downcome for their name. 


Kirsteen obeyed this letter with a 
speed beyond anything which was 
thought possible in the north. She 
drove to the door no longer finding it 
necessary to conceal her coming. 
Marg’ret’s postscript, written from the 
mere instinct of telling what news 
there was to tell, had already thrown 
some light to her upon this hasty 
summons. Drumcarro lay propped 
up by pillows waiting for her, with 
something of the old deep red upon 
his worn face. He was wonderfully 
changed, but the red light in his 
eyes and the passion which had 
always blazed or smouldered in the 
man, ready to burst out at any 
touch even when covered with the 
inevitable repressions of modern life, 
was more apparent than ever. His 
‘Eh, so that’s 
you?” he said. ‘“ Ye’ve come fast.” 

“T was told that you wanted me, 
father.” 

“ And maybe thought I was dying 
and there was no time to lose.” He 
noticed that Kirsteen held in her hand 
a newspaper, at which he glanced with 
something like contempt. A London 
newspaper was no small prize to people 
so far off from all sources of informa- 
tion. But such things were at present 
contemptible to Drumcarro in presence 
of the overwhelming pre occupation in 
his own mind. 

“T see,” he said, “ ye’ve brought a 
paper to the old man ; but I have other 
things in my head. When ye were 
here before ye madean offer. It was 
none of my seeking. It was little 
likely I should think of a lass like you 
having siller at her command—which 
is just another sign that everything 
in this country is turned upside 
down.” 

Kirsteen made no reply, but waited 
for the further revelation of his news. 


greetings were few. 
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“ Well,” he said with a slight appear- 
ance of embarrassment and a wave of 
his hand, “here's just an opportunity. 
have not the means of my own self. I 
would just have to sit and girn in this 
corner where a severe Providence has 
thrown me and see it go—to another 


of those damned Campbells, little 
doubt of that.” 
‘* What is it?’”’ she said. Kirsteen 


had lifted her head too, like a horse 
scenting the battle from afar. She 
had not her father’s hatred of his 
hereditary foes, but there was a fine 
strain of tradition in Kirsteen’s veins. 

“It’s just Rosscraig—our own land, 
that’s been in the Douglas name for 
hundreds of years, and out of it since 
the attainder. I would be ready to 
depart in peace if I had it back.” 

Kirsteen’s eyes flashed in response. 
“Tf it’s possible—but they will want 
a great sum for Rosscraig.” 

“Possible!” he cried with furious 
impatience. ‘ How dare ye beguile 
me with your offer, if it’s only to 
think of what’s possible? I can do 
that mysel. Does one of your name 
condescend to a dirty trade, and 
serve women that are not fit to tie 
a Douglas’s shoe, and then come to 
me and talk of what’s possible? If 
that’s all, give up your mantua- 
making and your trading that’s a 
disgrace to your family, and come 
back and look after the house, which 
will set you better. Possible!” he 
cried, the fire flying from his eyes 
and the foam from his mouth. ‘ For 
what do you demean yourself—and 
me to permit it—if it’s no possible?” 
He came to the end on a high note, 
with the sharpness of indignant pas- 
sion in his voice. 

Kirsteen had followed every word 
with a kindling countenance, with re- 
sponsive flame in her eyes. “ Ye speak 
justly,” she said, with a little heaving 
of her breast. “For them to whom 
it’s natural a little may suffice. But 
I that do it against nature am bound 
to a different end.” She paused a little, 
thinking ; then raised her head. “ It 
shall be possible,” she said. 
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He held out his thin and tremb- 
ling fingers, which were like eagle’s 
claws. 

“ Your hand upon it,” he cried. The 
hot clutch made Kirsteen start and 
shiver. He dropped her hand with 
an excited laugh. “That’s the first 
bargain,” he said, ‘‘ was ever made be- 
tween father and child to the father’s 
advantage—at least, in this house. 
And a lass,—and all my fine lads 
that I sent out for honour and for 
gain!” He leant back on his pillows 
with feeble sobs of sound, the penalty 
of his excitement. ‘Not for me,” he 
said, “ not for me, though I would be 
the first—but for the auld name that 
was once so great.” 

Kirsteen unfolded the paper tre- 
mulously, with tears lingering on 
her eyelashes. “ Father, if ye will look 
here—” 

“Go away with your news and your 
follies,” he said roughly. ‘‘ You think 
much of your London town and your 
great world, as ye call it, but I think 
more of my forebears’ name and the 
lands they had, and to bring to con- 
fusion a false race. Kirsteen,” he 
put out his hand again, and drew her 
close to the bedside, clutching her arm, 
“Tl tell you a thing I’ve told no- 
body. It was me that did it. I just 
took and threw him down the linn. 
Me an old man, him a young one, and 
as false as hell. He was like the 
serpent at that bairn’s lug; and I 
just took him by the scruff of the 
neck. My hand’s never got the better 
of it,” he added, thrusting her away 
suddenly, and looking at his right 
hand, blowing upon it as if to remove 
the stiffness of the strain. 

“ Father!” Kirsteen cried, with 
subdued horror. “What was it you 
did ¢”’ 

He chuckled with sounds of laugh- 
ter that seemed to dislocate his throat. 
“TI took him by the scruff of the neck 
—I never thought I could have had 
the strength. It was just pawsion. 


The Douglases have that in them ; 
they’re wild when they’re roused, I 
took him—by the scruff of the neck. 
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He never made a struggle. I know 
nothing more about it, if he was living 
or dead.” 

“Ye killed him!” cried Kirsteen 
with horror. “Oh, it’s no possible!” 

“There ye are with your possibles 
again. It’s just very possible when a 
man’s blood’s up. He’s not the first,” 
he said, in a low tone, turning his face 
to the wall. He lay muttering there 
for some time words of which Kirsteen 
could only hear, “the scruff of the 
neck,” “no struggle,” “it’s hurt my 
hand, though,” till in the recoil from 
his excitement Drumcarro fell fast 
asleep and remembered no more. 

He had, however, it appeared, to pay 
for this excitement and the tremen- 
dous tension in which he had been 
held from the time he summoned 
Kirsteen to the moment of her arrival. 
His frame, already so weakened, had 
not been able to bear it. He was 
seized during the night by a paralytic 
attack, from which he never rallied, 
though he lived for a week or more as 
ina living tomb. All that had been 
so important to Drumcarro died off 
from him, and left him struggling in 
that dumb insensibility, living yet dead. 
Kirsteen was never able to let him 
know that, herself as eager for the 
elevation of the family as he could be, 
she had at once opened negotiations 
for the purchase of Rosscraig, though 
on terms that would cripple her for 
years. Sometimes his eyes would glare 
upon her wildly out of the half dead 
face asking questions to which his 
deadened senses could understand no 
answer. She at last withdrew from 
the room altogether, finding that he 
was more calm in her absence. And 
all the time there lay on the table 
beside his bed, rejected first in his 
excitement, all-impotent to reach him 
now, the copy of the Gazette brought 
by Kirsteen from London, in which 
appeared the announcement that 
Colonel Alexander Douglas, of the 
100th Native Regiment, for distin- 
guished valour and long services, had 
received the honours of a K.C.B. Had 
it come but a day sooner, the exulta- 
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tion of Drumcarro might have killed 
him (which would have been so good 
a thing), but at least would have given 
him such sensations of glory and grati- 
fied pride as would have crowned his 
life. But he never had this supreme 
delight. 

When Sir Alexander Douglas, K.C.B., 
came home, he found his patrimony 
largely increased, but both father and 
mother and all his belongings swept 
away. The one whom he found it 
hardest to approve was Kirsteen. Anne 
with her well-to-do doctor had nothing 
now to forgive that her brother could 
see; Mary had fulfilled every duty of 
woman, Young Jeanie with her young 
soldier had all the prestige of beauty 
and youth, and the fact that her hus- 
band was a rising man and sure of 
promotion to make her acceptable to 
her family. But a London mantua- 
maker, “sewing,” so he put it to him- 
self, “for her bread!” It startled 
him a little to find that he owed 
Rosscraig to that mantua-maker, but 
he never got over the shock of hearing 
what and where she was, ‘“ Any sort 
of a man, if he had been a chimney- 
sweep, would have been better,” Sir 
Alexander said. And Kirsteen was a 
rare and not very welcome visitor in 
the house she had redeemed. They all 
deplored the miserable way of life she 
had chosen, and that she had no man. 
For the credit of human nature, it 
mus’ be said that the young Gordons, 
succoured and established by Kirsteen’s 
bounty, were on her side, and stood 
by her loyally; but even Jeanie 
wavered in her convictions in respect 
to the mantua-making. She too would 
have been thankful to drown the re- 
collection of theestablishment in Chapel 
Street in the name of a man, “If she 
had but a good man of her own!” But 
Major Gordon, soon Colonel and even- 
tually General, as fortunate a man as 
in piping times of peace a soldier could 
hope to be, put down this suggestion 
with a vehemence which nobody could 
understand. He was the only one to 
whom Kirsteen’s secret had ever been 
revealed. 
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In the times which are not ancient 
history, which some of us still re- 
member, which were our high days 
of youth, as far down as in the fifties 
of this present century, there lived in 
one of the most imposing houses in 
one of the princeliest squares of Edin- 
burgh, a lady who was an old lady, 
yet still as may be said in the prime 
of life. Her eye was not dim nor her 
natural force abated; her beautiful 
head of hair was still red, her eyes 
still full of fire. She drove the finest 
horses in the town, and gave dinners 
in which judges delighted and where 
the best talkers were glad to come. 
Her hospitality was almost boundless, 
her large house running over with 
hordes of nephews and nieces, her 
advice, which meant her help, con- 
tinually demanded from one side or 
other of a large and widely extended 
family. No one could be more cheer- 
ful, more full of interest in all that 
went on. Her figure had expanded 
a little like her fortune, but she was 
the best dressed woman in Edinburgh, 
always clothed in rich dark-coloured 
silks and satins, with lace which a 
queen might have envied. Upon the 
table by her bed-head there stood a 
silver casket without which she never 
moved ; but the story of which the re- 
cords were there enshrined, sometimes 
appeared to this lady like a beautiful 
dream of the past, of which she was 
not always sure that it had ever been. 
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She was of the Drumcarro family 
in Argyllshire, who it is well known 
are the elder branch of all; and she 
was well known not only as the 
stand-by of her family, but as the 
friend of the poor and struggling 
everywhere. It was a common ques- 
tion in many circles where she was 
known as to how it was that she had 
never gotten a man—a question 
more than usually mysterious, seeing 
how well off she was, and that she 
must have been very good looking in 
her time. She was Miss Douglas of 
Moray Place, sister to a number of 
distinguished Indian officers, and to 
one bookworm and antiquary well 
known to a certain class of learned 
readers, but whom Edinburgh 
lightly jeered at as blind Jimmy 
Douglas or the Moudiewart—not that 
he was blind indeed but only abstracted 
in much learning. Miss Douglas was 
the elder sister also of the beautiful 
Lady Gordon whose husband was in 
command at Edinburgh Castle. There 
was no one better thought of. And so 
far as anybody ever knew, most 
people had entirely forgotten that in 
past times, not to disgrace her family, 
her name had appeared on a neat plate 
in conjunction with the name of Miss 
Jean Brown, Court Dressmaker and 
Mantua-Maker, as 


Miss KIrstTEEN. 


END. 











